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The Interval, Etc. 


THE INTERVAL 
I, 


I sleep. The panoply of sense, 
The buffetings, the din, 

The breasts of love, the battle dense, 

The roaring drive I know not whence, 
The riot curbed within, 

Cease, and in dreamless innocence 
The Self forgets its sin; 

Forgets, unloosing like a robe, 
The body and its grief, 

Till at the Dawn over the globe 
(That soft and silver thief!) 

It wakes; nor ever eye can probe 
Where it has found relief. 


Il. 


I die. The treasure-ships I sought, 
The glories and the glee, 
The lives wherewith my 
wrought 
(As in some tapestry gem-fraught) 
Nearly and tenderly, 
And the tune mine ear had almost 
caught, 
All sink away from me. 
Then dreawless wons interpose. 
The gap, perchance, is long. 
Will the Self wake te strains it knows? 
Will the vast star-lit throng 
Take up, renewed by deep repose, 
The full theme of the song? 
Herbert Trench. 


owh was 


The Nation, 


THE HIDDEN WORD. 


Listen! Behind that dear contralto of 
the thrush, 
The mystic passion-dream of moon- 
fed nightingale, 
The homely chat of nesting rooks aloft, 
And moorland plover’s strange, sugges- 
tive wail, 
There is a voice that has no speech to 
mix with ours. 
The pillared wood with starry prim- 
rose floor, 
And cloud of misty Myacinthine blue, 
These mark the way to shrines where 
angels guard the door. 
Oh, once to hear with understanding 
love! 
Ob, once to have that door unlocked 
and Jook behind! 


To see the glory clear, that vaguely 
now and then 
In pearly dawns for briefest space 
we think we find! 
Mary E. Martin. 


Chambers's Journal. 


LE TEMPS PASSE MAIS L’AMITIE 
RESTE. 


(Sundial Motto.) 


Time passes. Blue the summer skies, 

Serenely blue, blue as your eyes; 

And yet—trust not the summer skies 
Nor summer days. 


Time passes. Vain to bid him stay 
Or pause upon his headlong way; 
He pauses not nor will delay 

One single day. 


Time passes. Swift his wingéd flight. 

And whilst he passes, life and light 

Vanish, as the unfriendly night 
O’erwhelms our day. 


Time passes. Summer suns will set, 
Winter assail us, Pain, Regret, 
And Sorrow. But lament not yet, 
For Friendship stays. 
Michael Barrington. 
The Pall Mall Magazine. 


NO NEARER. 


No nearer to thy presence let me stand! 

Fate set me in a strange and distant 
land! 

There let my life run out its tranquil 
course, 

Unchecked, as now, with every pain- 
ful breath, 

To feel between us a dividing force 

More strong than Death! 


And say not thou, “This is Love's 
waning hour.” 

By Love’s own God, I never felt his 
power, 

The all-commanding terror of his bliss. 

Never in passion’s noontide loved thee 
more. 

When I compare my former state with 
this, 

I never loved before. 

Mary E. Coleridae. 
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THE ELECTRIC THEORY OF MATTER.* 


I read the other day in one of our 
leading weekly reviews an eloquent ar- 
ticle which informed me that the most 
striking discovery of modern times has 
been the “transmutation of the ele- 
ments,” and that while the seventy or 
eighty known elements have long been 
suspected by philosophers to be com- 
pounded from one and the same kind 
of matter, there has now been observed 
the actual transformation of uranium 
into radium, of radium into helium and 
perhaps also into lead. Now, there is 
in these statements so much “mixing 
up of things which differ,” of facts and 
hypotheses still very much upon their 
trial, that the perusal of this article 
has suggested to me that those who are 
interested in the progress of physics 
and chemistry might welcome, at this 
moment, a brief account of that latest 
phase of the ever recurring idea that 
every bit of matter in every form may 
consist, really, of the same ultimate 
material. This idea also has recently 
suggested that the chemical atoms, of 
which all matter consists, are made up 
solely of systems of electric charges. 

As the work of this theory is not yet 
done, as the fate of this latest reading 
of the riddle of the mystery of matter 
still lies on the lap of the gods, it may 
seem to some of my readers that the 
subject is not very well suited for the 
pages of the Cornhill. I believe, how- 
ever, that those who think this are 
wrong, for if we wish cultivated men 
and women to take a living interest in 
the progress of science, and to be able, 
as they very well might be, to avoid 
falling into such mistakes as those to 
be found in the article referred to 

* Since these words were written, the Maga. 
zine and its readers have to deplore the sud- 
den death of the writer. He was a teacher 
kept fresh by original research: a Science 
Master at Clifton who was also a Fellow of 


the Roval Society. Readersof the Corn#ILi 
know his gift of lucid guidance through the 


above, we must not ask them always 
to be content with the realized knowl- 
edge of the text-book and the museum, 
though these are very good things in 
their places, but must go with them 
also, now and them, into the work- 
shop and there show them science in 
the making. And this is what I pro- 
pose to do on the present occasion. 
Before we enter the theory shop and 
endeavor to follow the growth of the 
“electric theory of matter’ I must ask 
those who go there with me first to de- 
lay for a moment and recall one or two 
matters of considerable importance. 
In the first place we must remember 
that a scientific theory has to perform 
two distinct functions, viz. to record a 
larger or smaller number of isolated 
or seemingly isolated facts, and to give 
us some clear idea of a connection be- 
tween these facts so that we may be 
able to deduce them one from another 
and predict new facts that may be dis- 
covered by means of new experiments 
suggested by the theory. Secondly, 
we must consider that a theory, like 
a tree, is to be judged by its fruits, and 
that an unproductive or worn out 
theory, like an unfruitful tree, must be 
cast into the fire. It is important that 
we do not forget this, for the hypothe- 
sis that is the subject of this article 
is as yet incomplete. Its fruits have 
still to be gathered and tested. There 
is much which suggests that in due 
course the electric theory of matter 
may prove as fruitful as the atomic 
theory of the nineteenth century, but 
the electric theory to-day, like the 
utomic theory a century ago, is still 
imperfect, still upon its trial. If I may 
compare it to a tool, we may say that 
intricate maze and theory; but though they 
might ess, they could not know as the 
Editor knew his ceaseless care in recasting, 
condensiag, clarifying, and withal the simple 


modesty of his attitude towards Nature and 
his fellow men. — Ep. CornuiLt MaGazine. 
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at present we have not the finished 
tool, but only a rough casting from 
which, perhaps, a finished tool may be 
constructed, before long. 

I need hardly say that it is important 
my readers should have a clear idea 
what it is the electric theory of mat- 
ter has to explain. Perhaps we shall 
best discover how we stand on this 
point if we ask ourselves the question, 
What is matter? What are the iso- 
lated facts about matter which this 
theory must co-ordinate? Now, this 
question is very difficult to answer. 
Most of us know a good deal about the 
surface differences which distinguish 
the myriad forms in which matter pre- 
sents itself to us, but our real knowl- 
edge of its nature and constitution is 
slight indeed. According to J. 8. Mill, 
matter is “the permanent possibility of 
sensations.” According to W. K. Clif- 
ford it “is a mental picture in which 
mind-stuff is the thing represented,” 
while “mind-stuff is constituted by 
feelings which can exist by themselves, 
without forming parts of a conscious- 
ness, but are also woven into the com- 
plex form of human minds.” For our 
present purpose, however, speculations 
like these retain only an historic im- 
portance. For us, as the late Profes- 
sor P. G. Tait has expressed it, the uni- 
verse, including matter, has an objec- 
tive existence, and we become aware 
of it by the aid of our senses, and, 
since the evidence of the senses often 
misleads, we endeavor to sift the mix- 
ture of truth from error gained 
through the use of our senses by the 
exercise of the reason, for example, 
by forming theories such as the atomic 
theory of Dalton and the electric the- 
ory of the new physics. 

According to the electric theory, mat- 
ter in all its forms consists, as I have 
said, of systems of electric charges. 
This idea is the outcome of the work 
of the atomists, Dalton and his col- 
leagues, on the one hand, and of the 
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work of Faraday and his great suc- 
cessors on the other. Broadly speak- 
ing, we may say that Dalton re- 
invented atoms for the use of the chem- 
ists, that the physicists, with Profes- 
sor J. J. Thomson at their head, dis- 
covered the existence of particles, 
called electrons, even smaller than 
atoms, and that authors of the electric 
theory hope to establish the nature of 
the electron, and to discover the rela- 
tion of the electron to the atom. 

It is not necessary to dwell for long 
on the atomic molecular theory, for 
this has already been fully discussed in 
the Cornhill It will be sufficient if 
we remember that according to chem- 
ists matter exists in the form of a lim- 
ited number of elements, about eighty 
of these elements being known to us, 
and that each of these elements oc- 
curs in the form of characteristic mi- 
nute unbreakable particles called 
atoms. I suppose that in modern 
times a few investigators have really 
believed of any given atom that it 
would exist for ever, or that it had 
existed in the past from all eternity. 
But undoubtedly some of the greatest 
masters of the modern school, e. yg. 
Clerk Maxwell, have held there is rea- 
son to believe that in the atoms of the 
chemists “we have something which 
has existed either from eternity, or at 
least from times anterior to the exist- 
ing order of nature”; or, to put the 
point more explicitly, if I may quote 
Clerk Maxwell? once more, that “the 
creation of an atom is an operation of 
a kind which is not, so far as we are 
aware, going on on earth or in the sun 
or in stars, either now or siuce these 
bodies began to be formed,” and must 
be referred to the epoch of the estab- 
lishment of the existing order of na- 
ture. 


1 See The New Physics and Chemistry, ‘‘ On 
wees Atoms.” The Living Age, April 29, 
1905, 


2 See *‘ Atom,” by Clerk Maxwell, Encl. Brit 
9th ed. 
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The facts before Clerk Maxwell when 
he wrete the above words gave him 
no reason for suspecting that possibly 
chemical atoms might now and then 
undergo disintegration under our noses. 

tut to-day, though we are as incom- 

petent as ever to create an atom out 
of nuthing, we are no longer quite con- 
vinced that atoms are the smallest par- 
ticles of matter. This does not mean 
that the molecular atomic theory is 
used up and ready for the scrap-heap, 
for the idea of the atom is as neces- 
sary and as useful as ever. But 
atoms nue longer seem to us, as to New- 
ton. to be solid, massy, hard, impene- 
trable, indivisible portions of matter. 
On the contrary, it has become con- 
ceivable that they may consist of con- 
stellations of much smaller particles; 
that they may be built up, that is, of 
parts and possess in each case a defi- 
nite structure which sooner or later 
we may bope to understand. 

Although, as I have said. we need 
not dwell for long on the properties of 
matter, there are two or three points 
which we must keep in our minds. 
First, we must remember that every 
particle of matter great and small ex- 
hibits what is known as “attraction of 
gravitation”; secondly, that every par- 
ticle exhibits, also, a kind of passivity 
or dogged perseverance, called inertia, 
in virtue of which every body “perse- 
veres in its state of rest or of uniform 
motion in a straight line unless it is 
compelled by some force to change 
that state.” This, as you will see, 
implies that if at any time a particle of 
matter of sensible mass should cease to 
be subject to attraction of gravitation. 
or should lose its inertia, we should 
have to regard it as destroyed. 

The idea that matter in general may 
be electrical in its origin recommends 
itself to many minds all the more be- 
cause it seems to afford us a stepping 
stone from which we may proceed to- 
wards the attainment of a clear idea 
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of a simple material universe com- 
posed of a single primitive matter anal- 
ogous to that which Prout imagined to 
be the basis of the chemical elements. 
It is founded upon that view of elec- 
tricity which regards the latter as 
possessing an atomic constitution, 
und regards a certain quantity of 
electricity as an_ indivisible’ unit, 
ws a sort of atom of electricity, a quan- 
tity which can only be increased by 
adding other units to it, like adding 
bricks to a wall, but which cannot be 
divided or diminished by any means 
yet at our disposal. 

I suppose every one has seen the 
well-known and _ beautiful luminous 
xlow of a vacuum tube. This glow 
is produced by connecting the poles of 
aun electrical machine to tao wires 
melted into the two ends of a glass 
tube, and exhausting the tube mod- 
erately by means of an air pump. If 
au vacuum tube in the’state in which it 
gives this glow be further exhausted, 
its luminosity gradually disappears, 
breaking up into discs which grow 
fewer and fewer as the exhaustion pro- 
ceeds, until at last, if the exhaustion 
is pushed far enough, no light is seen 
except a glowing phosphorescence on 
the surface of the glass, like that which 
you see when watching experiments 
with Rintgen ray tubes. It was in- 
side vacuum tubes when highly ex- 
hausted that Professor J. J. Thomson 
recognized, in 1897, particles far 
smaller than hydrogen atoms and 
charged with negative electricity. 

If you obtain a glass tube such as | 
have described, provided at its two 
ends with two platinum wires sealed 
into the glass so that the joints are 
perfectly air-tight, exhaust it by 
means of an air-pump until only about 
one part in a million of the air origi- 
nally present in the tube remains there, 
connect the wires to an electrical ma- 
chine, and then make suitable experi- 
ments, you will discover that though 
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the tube does not become luminous like 
an ordinary vacuum tube, yet it seems 
to contain something which possesses 
some very remarkable properties. For 
example, if before exhausting the tube 
you haye placed inside it, in front of 
the cathode and at a convenient dis- 
tance, a piece of platinum foil, a dia- 
mond, or a ruby, and then start the 
machine, the platinum will soon get 
hot, as a piece of metal does when you 
hammer it—if the exhaustion has not 
been carried too far it may become red 
hot—whilst the diamond or ruby will 
become phosphorescent or self-lumi- 
nous, giving out light rays more or less 
as a flint does when struck upon steel, 
except that in the former case the lu- 
minosity is not intermittent like a 
spark from flint and steel, but persists 
as long as the electric machine is main- 
tained in action. Even if you put no 
solid object in the tube, somewhat sim- 
ilar phenomena pfesent themselves: for 
in this case the glass of the tube over 
a considerable area opposite the cathode 
glows brightly when the electric ma- 
chine is in action, and soon becomes 
hot, as if it were being bombarded vio- 
lently by something thrown off by the 
eathode, these effects being accompa- 
nied, as I should explain, by the pro- 
duction of Réntgen rays, and occa- 
sionally, if one is not careful, by the 
melting of the glass of the tube. 

I think every one will agree that the 
above phenomena decidedly suggest. 
as they did to Sir William Crookes 
when he first observed them, the idea 
that though the tube is so nearly 
empty, since only a very minute frac- 
tion of the original air remains inside 
it, streams of something are being 
driven from the cathode through the 
tube; that the cathode under the influ- 
ence of the electric machine creates, in 
fact, a sort of wind inside the tube— 
a wind more or less like other winds, 
but probably exceeding other winds 
greatly in its velocity, since no wind 








we are acquainted with outside a vac- 
uum tube is sufficiently violent to melt 
glass or to raise particles of metal to 
a red heat. 

The idea that streams of invisible 
particles are thrown off from the 
cathode of the Crookes vacuum tube 
has been confirmed by other experi- 
ments. Thus if we vary the construc- 
tion of a vacuum tube by placing the 
anode not opposite the cathode, as de- 
scribed above,’ but in other positions, 
we discover that though both a c¢a- 
thode and an anode ure required it is 
not necessary to place the anode at 
that part of the tube on which we 
wish the supposed bombardment to 
fall, for, place the anode where 
we may, we find in every case that the 
radiation flies from the cathode in 
straight lines, like bullets from a gun, 
refusing to turn corners except under 
the influence of a magnet. It may be 
arrested by some obstacle such as a 
stone or a small windmill, in which 
case it will work the windmill as an 
aerial wind might do. On the other 
hand, when obstacles are placed in 
the path of the radiations shadows are 
formed as if the radiation were unable 
to pass through the obstacle. The 
power of obstacles to arrest the rays 
probably is not perfect, for it is found 
that cathode rays can, to some extent, 
escape from a vacuum tube if they 
fall upon a window made of a very 
thin sheet of a metal such as alumi- 
nium. But though the rays insist on 
moving in straight lines and refuse to 
turn corners, if a small beam of ca- 
thode rays be thrown on a sheet of 
card coated with some phosphorescent 
paint, the luminous spot produced 
where the beam falls on the paint can 
readily be moved from one point to an- 
other by bringing a powerful magnet 
to bear upon the beam on its road to 
the screen. This seems to show that 


3It must be remembered that the two wires 
fused into the vacuum tube are known as the 
anode and cathode respectively. 
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cathode rays can be waved about by 
the magnet. Remember what you see 
when you watch the rays of a search- 
light cast from a ship which is feeling 
its way on an unknown coast, and re- 
call how they reveal themselves chiefly 
by the illumination they produce when 
they fall on an adjacent object, on a 
ship, on the shore, or on the sea, and 
you will have some idea of the effects 
produced by a magnet on a beam of 
cathode rays inside a Crookes tube. 
The little spot of light will play about 
upon the screen, now here, now there, 
as you move the magnet, making it 
plain that the invisible cathode beam 
which produces the light is moving 


about in the tube much as we see the 
rays of a searchlight beam move in the 


sky at night-time. Now, this power of 
the magnet upon cathode rays is not 
only useful because it gives us a means 
of controlling the movements of the 
eathode rays, but also because it gives 
us a very strong hint about the nature 
of the rays themselves. 

It is well known to physicists that 
streams of particles carrying charges 
of electricity act under the influence of 
magnets like currents of electricity in 
conductors. Now, currents in = con- 
ductors can be deflected by means of 
magnets. From this it follows, as you 
will see, that the cathode rays, since 
they behave like currents under the in- 
fluence of magnets, probably consist 
of particles carrying electric charges. 
And further, the known facts of the 
ease tell us that the charges on these 
particles are negative charges; for the 
movements of cathode rays under the 
influence of magnets are just those 
which we should expect to observe in 
the case of particles carrying negative 
electricity. 

The cathode rays, then, consist of 
particles of some sort carrying nega- 
tive charges of electricity. This 
brings us to the question: What is the 
nature of these particles? Are they 
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molecules like those which build up 
matter in its various and familiar 
forms? or are they the yet smaller 
atoms of the chemist, which form, as 
it were, the bricks from which mole- 
cules are built up? Or are they, again, 
matter in a new state—“radiant mat- 
ter,” or matter in a “fourth state,” as 
William Crookes, by a brilliant 
flash of genius, suggested nearly thirty 
years ago? We owe the solution of 
this problem chiefly to Professor J. J. 
Thomson, who succeeded a few years 
ago in counting the particles in a ca- 
thode ray, in determining the quantity 
of electricity carried by each, and 
showed us that the particles of the ca- 
thode ray of the Crookes tube are nei- 
ther molecules nor but parti- 
cles about a thousand times smaller 
than the smallest atom: and that each 
of them carries a charge of electricity 
equal te that carried by an atom of 
hydrogen in electrolysis—the very 
quantity, in fact, which, as far as we 
know, has never been divided, and for 
that reason has been described as an 
“atom of electricity.” 

Now, if these particles, or 
trons, as they commonly 
named, exhibited the proper- 
described and occurred 
in the tube, the dis- 
covery of their there, en- 
dowed as they are with most remarka- 
ble properties, would in itself have 
been exceedingly interesting. But it 
happens that they have the power of 
making atmospheric air, which is ordi- 
narily an insulator, conduct electricity. 
This made it possible to look for them 
outside as well as inside vacuum tubes, 
and presently it came to be known, 
first, that electrons are given off by 
metals when they are intensely hot and 
when illuminated by ultra-violet light, 
also by uranium, thorium, radium, and 
other radio-active substances at ordi- 
nary temperatures; and perhaps, 
though this can hardly be said to be 
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finally established at preseut, in some 
degree by all the more familiar forms 
of matter; and, secondly, that electrons 
from all these sources, for example, 
those produced in the Crookes vacuum 
tube, those produced by radium, and 
those produced from metals by means 
of ultra-violet light, all resemble one 
another in regard to their size and to 
the charge of electricity which they 
carry; in short, that so far as we can 
ascertain at present they have the same 
properties, whatever their source may 
be. We do not get one kind of electron 
from radium, another kind from tho- 
rium, a third in the vacuum tube from 
hydrogen, a fourth from nitrogen, and 
so on, but the same kind from every 
substance. 

Now, this last conclusion, if finally 
established, that atoms of all kinds 
emit under certain circumstances iden- 
tical electrons, bears most obviously on 
the great question, Is all matter com- 
posed of the same ultimate material? 
For since electrons so similar in their 
qualities are produced from so many 
and such varied sources, and perhaps 
by all forms of matter, does it not fol- 
low that the atoms of all the elements, 
that is of all matter, have in these elec- 
trons a common constituent, and, in- 
deed, pressing the argument to the ut- 
most, is it not possible that all matter 
may be built up entirely of systems of 
electrons and nothing else? that we 
have discovered in the electrons the 
“protyle” of the past? 

I have already mentioned that Pro- 
fessor Thomson, in one of the most 
brilliant of modern researches, has 
mensured the masses and charges of 
electrons; that he has found the former 
to be about one thousand times smaller 
than the smallest particles of matter 
previously known, and that the latter 
corresponds to the so-called atom of 
electricity, that is to the charge carried 
by an atom of hydrogen in electrolysis. 
We know, further, that electrons move 
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very rapidly, some of them travelling, 
in fact, with velocities comparable with 
that of light itself. Thus we know 
that electrons possess mass or inertia, 
the most fundamental! property of mat- 
ter, and move with immense velocities. 
Now, it has been known for some time 
to electricians that a current of elec- 
tricity in circuit, under certain circum- 
stances, acts inductively upon itself, 
so as to oppose its own flow when it is 
growing and retard its own decay when 
it is diminishing; in short, that it ex- 
hibits a quality akin to the “inertia” 
of matter, which tends to retain every 
material body in its state of rest or uni- 
form motion in a straight line, except 
so far as it is compelled by forces to 
change that state. This at once 
raises for us the new question, May 
not the mass or inertia of an electron 
be due or partly due to its electric 
charge? which brings us within sight 
of the hypothesis that matter with all 
its properties is electric in its origin. 
It is known that the inertia of a body 
charged with electricity is, practically 
speaking, constant under changes of ve- 
locity until its rate of movement ap- 
proaches such a value as 18,000 miles 
per second,‘ but that at about this point 
the inertia begins to increase sensibly 
at such a rate that it would become 
infinite when the speed of the charged 
particle became equal to that of light; 
and, secondly, that though electrons 
move more slowly than light, yet some 
of those thrown off by radium do not 
move so very much less rapidly than 
light itself; and the results of an in- 
vestigation made a few years ago by 
Dr. Kauffman have shown that at the 
highest speeds yet met with the mass 
of the electron increases te no less than 
three times the value it had when mov- 
ing more slowly. This result natu- 
rally has suggested the idea to many 
that possibly the whole mass of these 
particles may arise from their electric 


4 This is about one-tenth of the velocity of 
light. 
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charges. But on this view, if we ac- 
cept it, “electrons” would not be par- 
ticles of matter carrying electric 
charges, but particles, so to speak, of 
electricity itself, or, as some might 
prefer to say, “disembodied electric 
charges.” And then we have only to 
suppose further that all matter is made 
of electrons, and matter itself disap- 
pears and is replaced by electricity— 
that is, by “nuclei of intrinsic strain in 
the ether,” or whatever else electricity 
may be. 

Faraday showed us long ago that 
chemical actions between portions of 
matter are indistinguishable from elec- 
trical actions. And now, at this lat- 
est stage, as we see, his successors sug- 
gest, further, that matter and electric- 
ity themselves can no longer be clearly 
and definitely distinguished from one 
another. But we must remember that 
this by bo means establishes the truth 
of the electrical theory of matter, or 
proves that the eighty elements are all 
compounded of one single uniform ma- 
terial. It gives us, perhaps, the be- 
ginnings, a working hypothesis, a plan 
of campaign, some new resources to aid 
us in our studies. That is all. We 
are still very far from knowing defi- 
nitely that atoms are composed entirely 
of electrons, or that electrons are noth- 
ing more than electric charges, and 
theugh electrons have been shown to 
exhibit electric inertia, it has not been 
proved that the inertia of atoms is also 
electrical. And then, again, in what 
is said above we have taken no count 
of positive electricity, and till this is 
better understood than at present fur- 
ther progress must remain very diffi- 
cult. 

In spite of these difficulties, how- 
ever, various attempts have been made 
to paint with the pigments put at our 
command by electricians a mind-pic- 
ture of a simple atom such as a hydro- 


gen atom. Thus it has been proposed 


that matter is composed of a number 
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of positive and negative particles clus- 
tered together in virtue of their mu- 
tual attractions, the charged particles 
being perhaps in orbital motion about 
one another, or, possibly, held together 
in fixed positions in some other way. 
A second suggestion submits the hy- 
pothesis that an atom may consist of 
nu comparatively large sphere of posi- 
tive electrification, which may be pic- 
tured as more or less like a jelly, with 
a greater or smaller number of the very 
small negative electrons moving about 
inside it, the total number of the nega- 
tive electrons depending on the amount 
of the positive electrification of the 
sphere; whilst yet another hypothesis 
suggests that the hydrogen atom may 
consist of a sort of sun of dense posi- 
tive electricity acting as a_ centre 
round which many negative electrons 
revolve in astronomical orbits. These 
various speculations vary more or less 
in the matter of hopefulness, but 
clearly none of them is definite enough 
to demand fuller consideration here, 
and I have only introduced them here 
because each of them brings us face to 
face with the same serious obstacle to 
further progress, since each, it will be 
observed, involves the idea in some 
form or another of a positive as well 
as of a negative constituent of the 
atom. Now, at this moment we know 
little or nothing about free positive 
electrons, and it is not even universally 
agreed that such electrons exist at all, 
some students holding that positive 
electrification consists merely in a de- 
fect of electricity. and that a positively 
electrified particle is only what re- 
mains when an electron has been re- 
moved or expelled from an atom: a 
view which carries us back almost to 
the days of Franklin, who held that 
there was but one electric fluid, a posi- 
tively electrified body being one which 
had an excess of this fluid, and a nega- 
tively electrified body one which had 
less. In short, we do not yet know 
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that matter is made up entirely of elec- 
trous o: even that these constitute a 
very substantial part of the whole. 
The evidence is strong, though I have 
not, for want of space, been able to 
give it all, that electrons are a univer- 
sal constituent of atoms, but there is 
little or no evidence as yet that atoms 
are composed of electricity and nothing 
else. On the other hand, though evi- 
dence has not as yet accumulated suffi- 
ciently to decide the question, and 
though certain facts seem difficult to 
reconcile with the idea that electricity 
is the fundameatal “material” of mat- 
ter, still, facts such as we have touched 
on seem bound to provoke attempts to 
explain matter in terms of electricity; 
and such attempts by no means seem 
to be hopeless. 

To sum up, then, what has been at- 
tained is this. We have reached a 
deduction which, as Sir Oliver Lodge 
says in his book on “Electrons,” teaches 
us “that negative electricity can exist 
apart from matter in isolated portions 
each of exceedingly minute known 
size, known charge, and known inertia, 
and we think that the laws of me- 
chanics applied to such particles in 
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siven fields of electric and magnetic 
force should carry us on towards ex- 
plaining the fundamental phenomena 
of electric currents, of magnetism, and 
of the production of light.” But it 
has still to be discovered whether or 
not the “inertia” of all matter, and 
hence its nature and properties gener- 
ally, can be explained as electro-mag- 
netic phenomena. We are, so to speak, 
in the position of Lord Roberts when 
he landed at Cape Town in the year 
1900. We have a plan in our heads 
and some, but not all, of the resources 
needed to carry it out. But as yet we 
have won no final victory; proved no 
transmutation conclusively; discov- 
ered no protyle from which we can re- 
construct the material universe, even 
in our minds. I hope this does not 
seem disappointing. If it does, re- 
member that after two and a half cen- 
turies we still have no plan of cam- 
paign for investigating the propaga- 
tion of gravity through the ether, and 
then you will see the real importance 
of the recent advances on which all the 
speculations about matter and its 
origin are based. 
W. A, Shenstone. 
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No poet ever needed the circumstance 
and trappings of worship less than 
Shakespeare. So rich has he always 
been in fame that neither deed nor 
word can increase his store. Death 
brought him true immortality—to live 
on the lips and in the minds of men. 
To him statues and centenaries are as 
nothing. They are the proper tributes 
for lesser heroes. They serve to keep 
zreen «2 memory fading from neglect 
and ignorance. Beaumont and 


Fletcher, Webster, Ford, and Tom 
Hey wood—these deserve and might re- 
ceive such honor as England can ren- 
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der them. A monument to Shake- 
speare would be an obvious irrelevance. 
It might, perhaps, give some solace to 
those who devised it. It could not 
embellish the poet’s name, fresh and 
fragrant to-day as it was three cen- 
turies ago. “Time writes no wrinkle 
on his azure brow.” He at least has 
never fallen upon oblivion or disre- 
pute. His glory has known no eclipse. 
The contempt of Voltaire, who found 
him “savage, low, unbridled and ab- 
surd,” the brutal in#@ults of Thomas 
Rymer, who thought that “there was 
not a Monkey but understands Nature 
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better, not a Pug in Barbary that has 
not a truer taste of things” than the 
poet of Othello, are but spots upon his 
triumphant sun. It is not easy, there- 
fore, to understand the solicitude of 
the committee which, looking eight 
years ahead, would discover the best 
means of celebrating the tercentenary of 
Shakespeare’s death. A statue, wher- 
ever set up, would seem out of place. 
Where are the sculptors fit for so high 
an enterprise? An official monument 
would be no worthier than such a piece 
of mysterious fantasy as M. Rodin 
consecrated to Balzac. Nor is the ex- 
perience of the past encouraging. To 
repeat the failure of Leicester Square, 
the folly of Stratford-on-Avon would 
be but to add to the sum of our na- 
tional calamities. Either by a wise 
discretion or a happy stroke of fortune, 
Shakespeare was able to suppress the 
incidents of his life. His features, 
dislimned by time, may be faintly im- 
agined from Droeshout’s portrait or the 
bust in Stratford Church. One thing 
only is certain: the majesty of his 
works, which needs no “weak witness,” 
and which will be enhanced by no 
monuments contrived by the wit of 
man. 

While the proposed statue has met 
with scant encouragement, a band of 
zealous spirits has seen an opportunity 
of turning the tercentenary of Shakes- 
speare to their own account. They 
have written letters to the papers; they 
have called a public meeting, which 
was appropriately addressed by Messrs. 
Gosse, T. P. O'Connor, and the other 
official representatives of English lit- 
erature; and they have decided, with 
enthusiastic unanimity, that the best 
means of honoring Shakespeare is to 
establish a National Theatre. The 
compliment which these zealots pro- 
pose to pay to Shakespeare is merely 
accidental. Their plan was matured 
long before the three-hundredth anni- 
versary of the poet’s death ¢ame within 
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the public vision, and they are at- 
tempting, with a certain indelicacy, to 
attain the summit of their hopes by 
climbing upon Shakespeare's back. It 
cannot be pretended for a moment that 
a National Theatre would be a fitting 
tribute to the genius of Shakespeare. 
Little as we know of him, we cian yet 
surmise it ill-suited to the practical 
simplicity of his mind. Nor do the 
projectors pretend for one momeut that 
the glorification of Shakespeare is their 
sole or even their first aim. They 
want a theatre. They believe that be- 
tween this year and 1916 generous cit- 
izens may be persuaded to open their 
purses at the sound of Shakespeare's 
name, and they wish to lose no advan- 
tage. Their project, then, must be 
considered apart from its occasion. 
Its appropriateness is obviously imma- 
terial, and few will be likely to give it 
support on the fantastic ground that 
thereby they are doing honor to the 
memory of Shakespeare. 

What purpose the National Theatre 
would serve is not yet clear. Doubt- 
less it would attempt to justify its 
name and origin by the occasional per- 
formance of Shakespeare's plays. 
Doubtless it would gather together a 
classic repertory, and it would give a 
first aid to the unacted. The unacted, 
indeed, though they come last on the 
list, are the most eloquent and the 
least disinterested champious of the 
scheme. Were it not for them 
should have heard little of a National 
Theatre. Shakespeare may very well 
be left to take care of himself, and he 
will tempt the ambition of the actor 
manager until the end of time. The 
unacted tempt nobody, and nothing 
short of a public subsidy will remove 
what we are told is a grave injustice. 
No sound reason is given why one art 
should be encouraged by the Govern- 
ment while the others perish of neg- 
lect. Poetry, worthy the name, has 
no better chance than the drama of se- 


we 
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curing attention or reward... But, say 
the unacted, the cost of its production 
may easily be sustained either by poet 
or publisher. A play cannot be put 
upon the stage without a vast expense. 
That this is true is the fault of none 
but the managers, actors, and drama- 
tists. Reckless extravagance is not 
an inherent necessity of the drama. 
It is only in the last fifty years that 
the true purpose of the theatre, the 
decent interpretation of the drama, has 
been utterly obscured. To-day car- 
penters, costumiers, and wig-makers 
throw the humble playwright into the 
are over-mounted, 
over-dressed, and over-acted. In the 
general wastefulness the royalties paid 
to successful authors have increased 
in the same proportion as the salaries 
given to successful actors. What was 
once a beautiful art has been turned 
into a reckless speculation, a thing of 
syndicates and financiers. The risk of 
production has become so great that 
managers prefer to put upon their 
stage the musical comedies, which they 
know will amuse an idle audience, than 
to encourage the dramatist of talent, 
whose quiet excellence may not hold its 
own against the noisy insistence of the 
carpenter. But it is not for the State to 
rorrect this vulgarity, which has been 
ensured by the universal greed of the 
theatre, and at which the dramatists 
themselves have eagerly connived. If 
it became the fashion for men of let- 
ters to have their works printed in gold 
upon vellum, illustrated by the greatest 
painters, and adorned with jewelled 
bindings, very few books would find 
their way to print. Would the world 
of letters be justified, therefore, in ask- 
ing the aid of the Treasury? Assur- 
edly not. The world of letters, I hope, 
would check its love of vain display, 
and return to the sane and modest con- 
duct of its craft. 

The dramatists, in fact, who now 
clamor for help would be performing a 
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more useful task if they insisted upon 
aun economic simplicity in all corners 
of the theatre. And they might do it 
with a clearer conscience because 
every decrease of expense would mean 
an enhancing of the artistic effect. It 
cannot be said too often that decora- 
tion and archeology are the bane of 
the drama. What is called realism on 
the stage instantly destroys the sense 
of reality. The theatre lives for and 
by illusion. In a world illumined, not 
by the sun, but by the footlights, and 
bounded by a back-cloth, there is no 
room for solid sets and costly furni- 
ture. Unless Hamlet is t6 die nightly 
by the sword of Laertes, the palace of 
Elsinore should be as flimsy as canvas 
ean make it. You cannot translate 
one part of the drama into the terms 
of realism and let the rest be spoken 
in the language of emotion without 
ensuring a manifest absurdity. And 
this manifest absurdity, long ago en- 
sured by our actor-managers, has cor- 
rupted the taste of the people. The 
people, impatient of hearing, can still 
xaze at scenery with a simple wonder. 
It takes a frank delight in whatever 
is most obviously inappropriate. It 
has listened with rapture to a rivulet 
of the Company’s water trickling over 
stage rocks. It has detected a new 
epoch in the appearance upon the 
boards of a real motor-car. And after 
the inapposite embellishment of the 
scene it loves best the vision of a well- 
advertised actor. To see in the flesh 
the great man who lives splendidly in 
the illustrated Press is a privilege far 
greater than any which the dramatist 
can confer; and thus it is that the ser- 
vants have become the masters. Time 
was when the play was of chief im- 
portance—a work of art to be inter- 
preted piously by actors and actresses. 
To-day it is the actor who shares with 
the decorator the sovereignty of the 
stage. He has ceased to interpret. 
He is measured for his part; and it is 
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not strange if the dramatist, asked to 
perform a menial task, performs it too 
often without zest or intelligence. 

The reason why our unacted piay- 
wrights ask for a National Theatre is 
the reason why such a theatre, were it 
established, would be foredoomed to 
failure. A public, deceived into be- 
lieving that the stuffiness of stage- 
decoration is “artistic,” would net be 
content with a neat simplicity. It 
would demand at its National Theatre 
the same extravagance to which spec- 
ulative actor-managers have accus- 
tomed it, and thus the theatre would be 
either emptied or ruined. A director 
relieved by a Government subsidy 
from the necessity of satisfying a pop- 
ular caprice would be unworthy his 
position if he did not reinstate the play 
in its position of honor, and debase the 
proud actor and still more arrogant dec- 
orator from their lofty seat. He 
would be obliged, by the dictates of a 
prudent economy, to extinguish the 
“star,” and to rely upon trained actors, 
who would not be superior to the mod- 
est tasks of standing still and of speak- 
ing their lines with clarity and without 
exaggeration. If he achieved all this, 
he would achieve also a certain fail- 
ure. The unacted man of genius 
might be acted, indeed, but he would 
be acted to empty benches, and this is 
not the end and aim of his yearning 
ambition. 

Those who support the project of a 
National Theatre are never weary of 
citing the example of the Comédie 
Francaise. They tell us in impas- 
sioned prose how much they have 
learned, what pleasure they have taken 
in the House of Moliére. Their pleas- 
ure and profit are alike indisputable; 
they also seem to me wholly irrelevant. 
The Comédie Francaise is an institu- 
tion which all the money in the British 
Isles would not avail to purchase. It 
contains that which is beyond the 


reach of wealth—a noble _ tradition. 
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Did it not exist, not even the taste and 
intelligence of France could create it. 
It was born of opportunity, and cradled 
in genius. The descendants of Moliére 
obtained for themselves something 
more than a habitation. They set be- 
fore them a splendid example and a 
noble method. At the Comédie Fran- 
caise you may see Moliére presented 
to-day as he was presented before the 
Court of Louis XIV. The modern ac- 
tors proceed from the ancient in an un- 
broken line. Unbroken also are the 
habits of the theatre. Within its 
walls there is no room for the star 
that shines in solitary maguificence. 
An imperious discipline insists upon 
an equable presentment. Its actors 
und actresses must speak the same lan- 
guage; they must act within the sume 
frame; none of them may walk alone 
in the glare of the limelight. Aud they 
must study many parts, they must be 
obedient to the voice of the director, 
they must conciliate their comrades for 
a modest salary which the Euglish ac- 
tor would refuse with a mazuitficent 
gesture of contempt. Even if « prodi- 
gal Government or private muuiicence 
gave us the finest theatre which ha- 
mun ingenuity could contrive. 
should we people its stage? “Men, not 
walls, nor empty ships, are the city,” 
said Nicias to his army. So we, echo- 
ing his sentiment, may say that it is 
actors, and not an empty building. who 
make the theatre. 

Of what use is it, then, to speak of 
a National Theatre, when we have no 
artistic tradition to perpetuate, no well- 
trained actors to put upon its stage? 
Shall we spend a vast sum of money 
merely to confer immortality upon in- 
eptitude? The stage of to-day is the 
paradise of the amateur. The old 
stock companies, which once gave the 
young actor an excellent education, are 


how 


no more. They have perished of the 
railway. Company A or Compuny B, 
earefully modelled upon the purent 
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company, which delights the playgoers 
of London, are sent upon tour, whither 
their principals follow them in the dead 
seuson. The actor learns one part 
where once he learned fifty, and he 
may justly plead lack of opportunity 
if he be not fit for any enterprise. He 
is better educated in a discursive sense 
and more intelligent than his predeces- 
sor, but, as M. Got once pointed out 
with admirable logic, intelligence is the 
worst stumbling-block in his path. 
And with all his education the actor 
has seldom learned either to walk or to 
speak. He has a vague idea that if he 
holds himself on the stage as in his 
native drawing-room all will be well. 
And nothing is well. No tone, no ges- 
ture keeps the same value behind as 
before the footlights. Forgetting this, 
the player of to-day attempts to be 
“natural,” where the player of yester- 
day knew that artifice was essential. 
The difference between the two has 
been wittily defined by those who speak 
with authority. The modern aspirant 
is described by Mr. Vezin as one “who 
spends half his time proclaiming his 
talents, and the other half in thanking 
God that he does not need them.” By 
way of contrast, Mr. Benson has set 
down the “old blue-chin’s” opinion of 
the amateur. “Too good to be an 
actor!” said the blue-chin of his rival. 
“Let him study hard for seven years, 
und then pray hard for another seven 
that the Lord will make him good 
enough to be an actor!” Were the 
blue-chin still active upon our stage 
we might face even a National Theatre 
with a sort of confidence. 

But the blue-chin is dead with the 
stock companies, and who is there to 
take his place? The actor-manager, 


whose sole desire is to illustrate his 
own virtues, and whose method is too 
often the method of the music-hall, and 
the gentlemanly amateur, who walks 
upon the stage with a well-mannered 
elegance and no training. 


There is but 
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one actor—Sir John Hare—who is ca- 
pable of establishing a worthy and a 
lusting tradition, and he has confessed 
how much he owes of reticence and 
restraint to Regnier and the French. 
And even if his retirement were not 
imminent, he could achieve little in the 
face of prevailing fashions and a de- 
praved taste. Clearly, then, money 
will not buy us a National Theatre. 
The stage of London is separated from 
the stage of Paris by far more than 
a subvention. Our actors lack train- 
ing as they lack tradition, and if those 
gifts were showered upon them they 
would still lack that love of their art 
which, as I have said, persuades the 
actors and actresses of France to ex- 
change their talent and their energies 
for a pittance. Nor can the unacted 
playwright find much cemfort in the 
history of the Comédie Francaise. 
That admirable institution is a wiser 
patron of the actor than of the play- 
wright. Apart from its matchless rep- 
ertory, it has brought few master- 
pieces of originality upon its stage. 
It is no part of its business to discover 
talent. It has always shown the of- 
ficial dislike of what is strange or ex- 
otic. In its choice of plays it repre- 
sents the middle-class taste. In other 
words, it has produced few modern 
works which could not have had an 
equal or a better chance elsewhere. 
And if this be the practice of the 
Comédie Francaise, what path would 
our National Theatre follow? The 
narrow path of safety. The unacted, 
in brief, would be precisely where they 
are to-day. They would be driven 
back again upon their cénacles and their 
clubs. The Théatre Antoine and the 
Théitre de ’CGEuvre were established 
in Paris to perform the duties which 
the Comédie Francaise neglected, and 
were a pompous theatre built in Shakes- 
peare’s honor, the private societies of 
London would still be asked to perform 
the unfulfilled task of discovery. 
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I have said that the English theatre 
lacks a tradition of acting. The truth 
is that tradition and officialism are 
alien from the English character. The 
successes which have been won upon 
our stage have been won not by well- 
trained talent, but by unexpected ge- 
nius. For good or evil, the history of 
our stage is the history of individuals. 
In the splendor of Garrick we forget 
his contemporaries. It was the genius 
of Kean, not the management of a wise 
committee, that made the fortune of 
Old Drury. These great men were 
each a law unto himself; they founded 
no school; they left behind them no pu- 
pils. It is improbable that either 
could have bequeathed a lasting tradi- 
tion. Our stage, like our literature, 
has been uninfluenced by academics. 
Ours is not the best soil on which to 
sow the seeds of order and good gov- 
ernment. That which suits the Latin 
temperament is ill-adapted to the law- 
less temperament of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, and the one chance of our stage is 
the advent of a dramatist who can 
make his own terms with actors and 
managers, and restore to the theatre 
the forgotten truth that the play is the 
theatre’s real excuse, and that even the 
interpreter, to-day omnipotent, is none 
the worse if he encounter something 
not unworthy his art of interpretation. 

And if the National Theatre were 
built, its playwrights satisfied, and its 
actors engaged, an audience would still 
be lacking. Where would it find spec- 
tators sufficient to justify the gener- 
osity of private benefactors and the 
usurpation of Shakespeare's name? 
Could it hope to seduce from their al- 
legiance to the Girl from Somewhere the 
crowds who find a nightly solace in the 
unnumbered homes of Music Comedy? 
I think not; and as an audience is a 
first necessity of a playhouse, as not 
even subsidized actors can be asked to 
play to empty benches, the want of an 
audience wold be as serious as the 
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want of a tradition. Nor is it possi- 
Lle to compel the intelligent to come 
in from the byways and hedges. The 
drama is the most sternly democratic 
of the arts. A book may be read in 
solitude. The theatre, as M. Mallarmé 
said, is the scene of pleasures 
taken in common. What those pleas- 
ures shall be is dictated by the major- 
ity, and the taste of the majority is as 
little flattering to the classics as to the 
experiments of originality. The play- 
wright who would have a popular suc- 
cess must acknowledge his masters. 
He must pander to the curiosity of the 
mob, and he will find in advertisement 
that which mere talent could never 
give him. Let him confide to the Press 
what he eats, and how he clothes him- 
self; let him explain how much money 
he makes, and how much he spends 
upon his motor-cars; let him trumpet 
aloud how many servants he keeps and 
what his gardeners cost him; let him 
write a daily letter to the Times, and 
if that journal be shy of his insistence 
let him cry aloud in the market-place. 
Then, until familiarity becomes bore- 
dom, he will be master of the theatre. 
The quality of his plays will matter not 
a jot. He will rise superior to the 
taste of the time, and he will stand in 
need of no subsidy. The other play- 
wrights to whom advertisement is im- 
possible must needs pursue a more dif- 
ficult path. They must discover that 
to establish a National Theatre before 
they have wherewithal to fill it is to 
begin at the wrong end. And if they 
could lead the people’s taste in the way 
of simplicity, if they could persuade a 
company of actors that a general effect 
is more to be desired than a personal 
triumph, they might take a_ theatre 
where they would and have a renson- 
able hope of success. Without educa- 
tion, without taste. the largest subsidy 
will be of no avail, and, if an indis- 
creet committee have its way, we shall 
see in a few years a stately theatre, 


once 
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its vestibule adorned with a statue of 
the poet, turned to the shabby uses of 
philanthropy. The house, which can- 
not tempt the passer-by with drama 
new or old, will be packed for a char- 
ity concert, or let for a modest fee to 
an intrepid band of amateur actors. 
And Shakespeare, looking from an- 
Tbe National Review. 
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other world upon this sad misuse of 
his name and fame, may be forgiven if 
he prefers the monument which be 
builded for himself to that which after 
three hundred years hus been devised 
by the irreverent gratitude of his coun- 


trymen. 
Charles Whibley. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
THE MAN. 

Strange rumors began to reach the 
fugitives at Farishtabad and the other 
cities of refuge behind the lines of the 
Ghara—rumors of a remarkable stir- 
ring of feeling at home. One Tues- 
day morning the “Thunderer” had 
printed a poem by Mr. Bulstrode Crit- 
ten, which had evidently caused search- 
ings of the editorial heart. In a lead- 
ing article admirably adapted for fu- 
ture use as a proof either of hearty 
encouragement or regretful depreca- 
tion, the ruling powers explained that 
while they must not be understouvd to 
associate themselves with Mr. Critten 
in what they conceived to be the sug- 
gestion conveyed in his verses, they 
were far from wishing to condemn it 
unreservedly. Puzzled readers rubbed 
their eyes, and demanding angrily what 
the thing meant, sought enlightenment 
from other journals. In the pronounce- 
ments of “Man” and the “Courier” they 
found no ambiguity. Eleanor’s letter 
appeared in facsimile in both, with 
startling blanks where she had writ- 
ten Lord Williams’s name, and the 
leading articles emphasized its teach- 
ing with sledge-hammer strokes. The 
“Daily Notice,” which had = unfortu- 


nately published only that morning a 
moving account of the evacuation of 
Ranjitgarh from the pen of Mr. Choln- 
eley-Smith, whose literary and historic 
sense had for once obscured his point 


of view as a politician, brought out a 
second edition for the express purpose 
of pronouncing Eleanor’s letter a 
clumsy forgery, and reproducing its 
Indian correspondent’s communication 
in a severely edited state. Irby coun- 
tered this by exhibiting the letter it- 
self, with Mr. Brooke's accompanying 
statement, at the office of “Man,” and 
reprinting the most telling portions of 
Mr. Cholmeley-Smith’s article as the 
testimony of u Radical who dared to 
be honest. The street outside the ottice 
was ulmost impassable, and the prem- 
ises of an enterprising tirm of gramo- 
plone-makers, one of whose instru- 
ments reproduced Critten’s poem, ‘The 
Roll of Heroes,” as hastily committed 
to memory and recited by a popuiar 
uctress, were so closely besieged tiat 
the police stopped the performance. 
The excitement grew as the day wore 
on, and reports of similar proceedings 
arrived from the provincial towns re)- 
resented ou Irby’s newspaper combina- 
tion, and at night the places of enter- 
tainmwent, the receipts of which had 
suffered of late, owing to the prevail- 
ing uncertainty and depression, drew 
enthusiastic crowds by announcing 
recitations of “The Roll of Heroes.” 
The Indian papers were not to be 
lightly moved by this wave of belated 
sentiment. The “Pen and Sword,” 
with pained reluctance to accuse a 
contemporary of such foolishness, re- 
marke: that one could almost believe 
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“Man” 
sending-out of Lord Williams, 
the “Pathfinder” referred sardonically 
to the periodical interest of the British 
public in India, and its invariably un- 


was actually advocating the 
while 


fortunate results. Both professed 
entire scepticism as to the persistence 
of the agitation, but by the end of the 
week keen observers begun to note 
preparations for a hasty descent from 
this pedestal of incredulity. The ex- 
citement had not died down. On the 
coutrary, all the shame and resentment 
produced by the events of the past 
few months, and pent up because an 
exhibition of them seemed useless and 
undignified, had suddenly broken 
bounds. Hastily summoned indigna- 
tion meetings in every parliamentary 
division proved inadequate to accommo- 
date those who wished to attend, and 
crowds gathered in the streets outside 
to pass resolutions simultaneously with 
the crowds within. Greater portent 
still, to those whe had eyes to see, was 
the movement which sprang up all over 
the country, as spontaneously as it had 
originated among Mr. Weston's Sussex 
farmers, in favor of manhood training 
for home defence. When Parliament 
met, it was felt that there was electri- 
city in the air, but the Government ap- 
peared to be unconscious of it. In 
answer to questions, the Prime Minis- 
ter announced that there was no 
change in the intentions of the Cabinet, 
and he enlivened the occasion with a 
display of humor of such exceeding 
pawkiness that even the youngest and 
most solemn Under-Secretary present 
was moved to laughter. The Secretary 
for War pointed out that his plans for 
securing the ideal army and an ade- 
quate reserve had not yet had time to 
mature, and alluded with benevolent 
sarcasm to the new “Defence Clubs.” 

Notice was given of a vote of cen- 
sure, but the Opposition made no at- 
tempt to move an adjournment, and 
the House rose in good time. Out- 
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side, in spite of the hour and the foggy 
autumn night, a crowd was waiting. 
Such a crowd had waited vight after 
night of the summer session, sallenly 
ruminating the news of fresh disasters 
und the Government's assurances of its 
inability to act. That crowd had been 
silent, but this one was articulate. As 
the first Minister appeared, a storm of 
groans and hisses broke out, which was 
renewed for each of his colleagues, and 
redoubled in strength for the Premier. 
The crowd had its humorist—as every 
London crowd must—but his sole con- 
tribution to the guiety of the occasion 
was a reference to the lamp-posts in 
Whitehall, which did not seem to ap- 
peal to the persons to whom it was 
uddressed. It was a crowd impartial 
in its antipathies, for certain members 
of the Opposition were reminded of 


past activities and inactivities which 
they had fondly believed forgotten, 
principally in connection with the 
army, while some few men on both 
sides were greeted with «a rousing 
cheer. There was a disposition to 


escort the Prime Minister home to 
Downing Street, which was frustrated 
by the police, and the crowd dispersed 
peaceably, with cheers for the absent 
Lord Mentmore, who had been smit- 
ing the Government hip and thigh at 
an indignation meeting in the Midlands 
that very evening. 

The “Daily Notice” talked of ‘Tory 
rowdies” and “Brummagem hooligans” 
the next morning, and the insulted Min- 
isters expressed to interviewers a lofty 
contempt for the demonstration of 
which they had been the objects. But 
the Vote of Censure, a grim reality not 
to be pooh-poohed, came on, and had to 
be met. the accustomed 
pliability of the Cabinet seemed to 
have deserted them. They faced Par- 
liament and the country impenitent 
and unashamed, glorying, as one indig- 
nant critic on their own side put it, in 
having had the moral courage to run 


For once 
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away. In a few elder men, philosophic 
Radicals all their days, this attitude 
wus natural and unconstrained, in 
some of their juniors it became noisy 
and defiant, but in no case did it pla- 
cate their accusers. Long-standing ru- 
mors of internal dissension were con- 
firmed when three members of the 
Ministry walked out of the House 
without voting, and their example was 
followed by an alarming proportion of 
the rank and file. Others, having ex- 
plained their proposed action with due 
solemnity, supported the Vote of Cen- 
sure, Which was carried by a sufficient 
majority, and followed immediately by 
the resignation of the Prime Minister. 
The next few days were largely filled 
with talk. The Whips of the de- 
feated party related their herculean ef- 
forts to bring their men into action, 
and the indifference with which they 
had been met, while the Opposition 
papers accused them of riding for a 
fall. Some conscientious members 
who had voted against their party re- 
signed their seats forthwith, others ran 
down to justify themselves to their 
constituents, and others, again, defied 
them. Rumors of all kinds were rife, 
but in season and out of season the 
knot of papers influenced by Irby and 
Borrell kept to the front the need of 
the time—a National Ministry for the 
National crisis. Bitter disappoint- 
ment chilled many aspiring hearts 
when it became known that both Mr. 
Forfar and Mr. Birmingham had de- 
clined to form a Ministry, though prom- 
ising their hearty assistance to any 
leader who could obtain the support 
of the existing House of Commons, but 
this was forgotten when the Earl of 
Mentmore was summoned to Windsor. 
Cheering crowds attended him when 
he passed through London, and the 
general public hung on the reports of 


his movements, his pourparlers with 
other politicians, his looks, and_ his 
most casual words, with far more 
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eager interest than had been roused by 
the fighting in India. But the situa- 
tion was beset with difficulties. A 
General Election was out of the ques- 
tion at the moment, yet the House of 
Commons was almost ludicrously unre- 
liable, and Lord Mentmore possessed 
something of the intolerance of genius 
in dealing with obstructive human na- 
ture. After days of inconclusive ne- 
gotiation, he made the great refusal, 
losing thereby the chance of going 
down to posterity as the man called 
by the Empire to save the Empire. 
This was the critical moment to 
which Irby and Borrell had been look- 
ing forward since Critten’s warning. 
No one could say that this new blow, 
which plunged the unreflecting into de- 
spondency, had not been foreseen by 
them, for their veiled prophecies of it 
leaped suddenly into prominence. The 
men who read their papers assumed an 
attitude as of seers justified by the 
event—“Told you all along that Ment- 
more was no good. Now for the dark 
horse!” The campaign was by no 
means confined to the press. There 
were innumerable wires to be pulled 
elsewhere, interests to be conciliated, 
malcontents to be silenced, before the 
quiet man whose face was scarcely 
known to the politician in the street 
could be inducted into the post of 
honor and peril. Lord Mulliner was 
in a sense a man who had nothing to 
lose. He had held the helm in 
yreater Britain through years of pe- 
been rewarded after his return home 
with ingratitude even more callous 
than that usually meted out by impe- 
rial England to her proconsuls. It is 
hardly too much to say that he was 
relied on to accept office because he 
had suffered so much already that no 
worse could befall him. Yet there 


were still certain pledges to be ob- 
culiar difficulty and stress, and had 
tained and guarantees to be given be- 
fore he could come forward with any 
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hope of success, and it was here that 
the value of the promise given by the 
leaders of the former Opposition ap- 
peared. In order to bring the crisis 
speedily to an end, as little change as 
possible was to be made in existing 
arrangements, and those members of 
the former Ministry who were willing 
to throw in their lot heartily with the 
new Cabinet were continued in their 
posts. Some changes were inevitable, 
notably in the India, War, and Colo- 
nial Offices, but the vacancies were 
filled irrespective of party. Lord 
Mulliner’s was undeniably an emer- 
gency Ministry, but in its constitution 
it represented a movement towards the 
ideal long beloved by the finest intel- 
lects of the nation—the holding of 
each post by the best man for that 
post, whatever his political opinions. 
That it needed all the support it could 
receive, whether from idealists or prac- 
tical politicians, will be evident when 
it is remembered that with a notori- 
ously impracticable and unruly House 
of Commons, its mission was to recover 
Granthistan and end the war in India, 
and on the continent of Europe to put 
an end to the intolerable terrorism ex- 
ercised by the enterprising monarch of 
Hercynia by means of his military 
strength. 

For the moment little could be done 
except in the way of preparing the 
ground. Lord Cooke, welcomed to the 
War Office by acclamation, could not 
extemporize armies at a word, and 
Lord Williams, taking up at an ad- 
vanced age the task of representing his 
sovereign in India, had to face a mel- 
ancholy record of wasted resources 
and diminished prestige. Indian credit 
had suffered disastrously, and that of 
Great Britain had been appreciably 
affected, though an immediate improve- 
ment was observed in both from the 
day that Lord Mulliner accepted office. 
While the Hercynian war-cloud still 
threatened Neustria, there could be no 
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question of sending to the East the 
troops which might be needed at any 
moment, since the Emperor Sigismund 
had for several years past exercised his 
army in warlike operations during 
winter, with the express object, it was 
believed, of throwing his forces across 
the frontier in a season when invasion 
Was usually considered impossible. Of 
the troops in India, the Granthistan 
force, as an army, was practically an- 
nihilated, and the Second Army had 
suffered a severe check, while the loss 
of warlike stores had been enormous. 
Even more appalling was the lack of 
white officers. At the best of times, 
the number of these allotted to native 
regiments had been considered by com- 
petent authorities to be too low, but 
now, after a single campaign, the sup- 
ply of qualified men was almost ex- 
hausted. 

The emergency Ministry was bound 
merely to produce emergency measures 
at first. Pending the success of ear- 
nest efforts te dissipate the Continental 
menace, Lord Cooke at home and Lord 
Williams in India were to devote them- 
selves to building up the British and 
Indian armies respectively. There 
was no hope now of utilizing the cold 
weather to drive back the Scythians 
once for all, since some months, at 
least, would be needed to prepare 
transport and reorganize the broken 
regiments behind the line of the Ghara; 
but Lord Williams hoped to be able 
to move early in the new year, long be- 
fore the passes would be open for the 
arrival of fresh Scythian reinforce- 
ments by way of Kubbet-ul-Haj or 
Bala. The remains of the First Army, 
no longer held inactive for fear of a 
native rising or a Scythian descent by 
way of Nicha, would be available to 
take part in an advance from the 
Ghara; while the Second Army, 
strengthened by Colonial troops and 
any reinforcements Lord Cooke might 
be able to send out, moved northwards 
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from Sahar in Kbhemistan. Its duty 
would be to relieve Shalkot and unite 
with the Ethiopian supporters of the 
resuscitated Rustam Khan, the joint 
force then striking at the Scythian 
communications, and acting in support 
of the Xipanguese army, which might 
be expected to be marching up the Ira- 
nian border towards Rahat. When this 
plan of campaign had been roughly de- 
cided upon, the way was clear for in- 
viting the Colonies to despatch con- 
tingents to India, and for projecting 
such an increase of the army at home 
as might enable, at any rate, the ordi- 
nary drafts to be sent out. It is prob- 
able that Lord Cooke would not have 
chosen war-time as the ideal period for 
cleansing his Augean stable, but the 
crisis had its advantages in that no 
one ventured to resent his short sharp 
methods. The critics went on criti- 


cizing, of course,.and there were many 
questions in the House of Commons, 


but there the War Minister was repre- 
sented by an imperturbable Under-Sec- 
retary, with a gift of singular porten- 
tousness of mien, who put off till the 
Greek Kalends, with extreme polite- 
ness, the answering of awkward in- 
quiries, in the interests of the public 
service. The measure which attracted 
most criticism was Lord William’s ap- 
peal to retired officers who had served 
in India to return to the army for the 
period of the war. Bills wanted his 
own men about him, it was said, and 
many dolerul pictures were drawn of 
the confusion to be produced by a sud- 
den influx of officers of the old school 
into a modern army—with side-refer- 
ences to South American forces, in 
which the lowest rank was that of 
Colonel. Even those who thought the 
idea in itself a good one, doubted 
whether, after the experience of the 
South African War, the’ veterans 
would respond to the appeal, but 
‘the veterans showed no _ hesitation. 
They responded in embarrassing num- 
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bers—men who had left the army on 
marrying because their wives disliked 
India, and found that they themselves 
liked England even less, stern critics 
of the War Office from Pall Mall and 
Piccadilly, sunburnt country gentlemen, 
terrible to poachers. Provincial towns 
lamented the loss of their most active 
citizens, suburban golf clubs of their 
best players, harassed clergy of their 
factotums. One bishop calculated that 
the number of aggrieved parishioners 
in his diocese had suddenly diminished 
by seventy-five per cent. ‘“Punch’s” 
cartoon of “Colonel Bogey returning to 
the Wars,” achieved in a week the 
status of a national treasure. 


It was not, of course, possible to find 
employment for all the veterans, for 
some were too old, some out of health, 
and some had forgotten their Hindu- 
stani beyond power of recovery. But 
those who were perforce condemned to 
stay at home were reminded that they 
might find work in organizing the De- 
fence Clubs, which were now to be en- 
couraged instead of being snubbed, of 
their districts, and all concurred in the 
principle that only picked men ought 
to be sent out, though each man 
thought privately that he ought to be 
one of those picked. A curious phe- 
nomenon attended the arrival in India 
of the officers ultimately chosen. Those 
favored subalterns who owned respect- 
able, responsible, experienced bearers, 
became aware of an extraordinary wmor- 
tality in the families of these attend- 
ants. Bearer after bearer deplored in 
heartrending terms the death of father 
or mother or other near relative, which 
compelled him to quit the Sahib’s ser- 
vice and go to settle the affairs of the 
deceased. It was not until the de- 
luded employer met his faithless ser- 
vant, perhaps months afterwards, in 
attendance on an elderly gentleman 
whose countenance had not yet lost 
its healthy English tan, that he real- 
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ized he had been forsaken in obedi- 
ence to a prior claim. 

Lord Williams himself sailed for In- 
dia as soon as the necessary formali- 
ties could be completed, and meeting 
his retiring predecessor at Bombay, 
learned from him many unpalatable de- 
tails of the existing state of things. A 
hurried railway journey to Calcutta, 
aud a brief sojourn there, enabled him 
to put himself en rapport with the va- 
rious departments of government, but 
no one was allowed time to forget that 
he had come out as a soldier, though 
occupying a civil post. Calcutta en- 
joyed only a fleeting glimpse of the 
small alert figure and sunburnt face, 
so resolutely patient of the viceregal 
splendor detestable to the man, and 
revenged itself by retailing a story to 
the effect that the visit had been under- 
tuken purely for the purpose of in- 
ducing the incapacitated Commander- 
in-Chief to resign. At first moral 
suasion was the only means alleged, 
but the appetite for details grew with 
what it fed upon, until it was known 
in civilian cireles all over British India 
that the Viceroy had enforced his ar- 
guments with the gentle compulsion of 
a loaded revolver. The veracious in- 
formation was added that the extraor- 
dinary speed with which Sir James 
Germaine was gazetted Commander-in- 
Chief, and sailed to take up his ap- 
pointment, was due to the fact that 
the announcement was already in type, 
and the General himself encamped on 
the wharf, off which lay his steamer 
with her fires banked. Farishtabad 
was appointed as the meeting-place of 
the Viceroy and his new Commander- 
in-Chief, and Lord Williams proceeded 
to inspect the cantonments lying be- 
tween Caleutta and that place while 
awaiting General Germaine’s arrival. 
Sir James Germaine, on his part, paid 
hasty visits to the Khemistan stations 
on his way up the country, so that the 
two leaders, when they met, had a per- 
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sonal knowledge of their whole line of 
defence. 

Farishtabad was much excited on 
the day of Lord Williams's arrival. As 
an arsenal and large cantonment, the 
town was well accustomed to military 
spectacles, and of late it had overflowed 
with troops of all arms and supple- 
mentary forces of all kinds, but never 
before had it enjoyed such a tamasha 
as this. The Jang-i-Lat Sahib, who 
had already arrived, was to meet the 
Bara Lat Sahib at the station, and es- 
cort him to his quarters, and crowds 
of spectators were pouring in from all 
the country round. The Antony Hos- 
pital—still so-called, though it was now 
in possession of the Friends’ Orphan- 
uge—occupied a commanding position 
on the line of route, and the patients 
were making strenuous efforts to qual- 
ify as convalescents—for that day only, 
i? necessary. The convalescents were 
to be allowed as far as the bank at the 
edge of the road, while the patients 
must be content to watch from the ve- 
randahs, or even the windows—hence 
the sudden return to health. Nurses, 
doctors, and orderlies had their hands 
full in regulating the eagerness of their 
charges to “give old Bills a cheer,” each 
man being convinced that without his 
assistance the Viceroy’s welcome would 
be appreciably lacking in warmth. 
Janie was in charge of one end of the 
line of dressing-gowned men at the side 
of the road, and derived much useful 
military information from their criti- 
cisms of the troops who were arriving 
to keep the route. Presently Mr. 
3rooke rode up, on his way to the sta- 
tion, and stopped to speak to her. 

“Have you seen Arbuthnot lately?” 
he asked, as they stood out of earshot 
of the convalescents. 

“Not since Sunday—” with a sigh of 
which she was unconscious. “I used 
to see him fairly often, but lately he 
has never seemed to come this way.” 

“Tt is not his fault—except that he 
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has found his present piece of work for 
himself. He is stalking a preaching 
fakir, whom he saw when he was at 
Bihet, stirring up the people against 
us. As soon as he spotted him here, 
he felt sure he was up to no good, and 
asked me to set him free to shadow 
him. I have seen him once or twice, 
but he doesn’t seem to have discovered 
anything suspicious about the man so 
far. Of course he goes about his work 
in disguise, and I daresay you have 
seen him oftener than you think.” 

“Oh no, I am sure I should know 
him,” said Janie. 

“I assure you he has taken me by 
surprise several times.” But Janie’s 
smile continued to be a little superior, 
and Mr. Brooke’s’ eyes’ twinkled. 
“Well, I must be going on,” he said. 
“You have a splendid view from this 
bank. Why, there is the fakir himself 
-—the very man I was speaking of— 
just opposite you, with a brother in 
the craft, I presume.” 

‘They don’t seem very brotherly,” 
said Janie, watching the two wild fig- 
ures from her point of vantage. Both 
had matted hair and ragged beards, 
and each possessed a tattered square of 
some sort of carpet. The bone of 
contention was a specially desirable 
spot on which each wished to estab- 
lish himself, commanding an excellent 
view of the road. It appeared that 
the fakir Mr. Brooke pointed out had 
pegged out a claim by laying down his 
carpet, but that during his temporary 
absence his antagonist, who was dis- 
tinguished by wearing a leopard-skin 
over his shoulders, had removed it and 
substituted his own, on which he took 
up a strong strategic position. 

“Two of a trade, I suppose,” said 
Mr. Brooke, as a policeman, attracted 
by the deeply interested crowd which 
had gathered round the shouting and 
gesticulating forms of the two holy 
men, executed rough-and-ready justice 
by restricting each complainant to half 
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the coveted space, making them fold 
their carpets in two. “If I didn’t know 
that Arbuthnot has the matter in hand, 
I shouldn’t feel quite comfortable. 
That quarrel might only be a blind.” 

He mounted and rode away, and 
Janie returned to her convalescents, 
some of whom were inclined to be up- 
roarious in their excitement. For the 
first time for many months, hope 
seemed to be in the air, and the men 
who had faced disaster silently with 
set faces were cracking jokes and chaf- 
fing the passers-by. To Janie’s re- 
proof they responded with a promise 
to “be’ave just like Sunday-school,” 
and varied their former occupations by 
alleging that they heard the train ar- 
riving at an impossible time and dis- 
tance. At length the thunder of the 
salute announced the Viceroy’s arrival, 
and presently the blare of martial mu- 
sic heralded his approach. Janie, 
whose feminine weaknesses Were a per- 
petual annoyance to her, found her 
eyes overflowing with tears as she 
watched eagerly for the great man 
on whom so many hopes were fixed. 
It was not merely Lord Williams, dar- 
ling of his country though he was, that 
she was expecting; in his small sol- 
dierly form the spirit of England was 
incarnate to-day. 

Music, cheering, the last lingering 
guns of the salute, a blaze of gold and 
eolor and a vision of haughty giants 
impassive on huge horses—then the 
carriage and its two occupants. It 
had not struck Janie before that the 
Orphanage was on the wrong side of 
the road, and she dashed the tears 
from her eyes and leaned forward anx- 
iously lest her view of Lord Williams 
should be intercepted by the larger 
figure of the Commander-in-Chief. 
There was a sudden confusion, the car- 
tiage swerved violently, a woman's 
scream rang out—Janie did not know 
that it was hers—two struggling fig- 
ures with matted hair which had risen 
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into prominence for a moment, as if 
on the crest of a wave, were engulfed 
again in a sea of khaki, the Viceroy 
stood up in the carriage, turning this 
way and that in response to the wild 
burst of cheering which rose and 
ebbed and swelled again, and passed 
on amid renewed cheers, 

“Drink this, Sister. Better now?” 
said Major Saundersfoot’s voice, and 
Janie discovered that she was lying 
on the ground behind the excited con- 
valescents, who bed no thoughts to 
spare for her. 

“Did I faint?’ she asked in aston- 
ishment. “Oh!” struggling up, “some- 
body tried to murder Lord Williams!” 

“Yes, it was a fakir—an evil-looking 
beast just opposite. He slipped be- 
tween two of the troopers and jumped 
on the step of the carriage. But there 
was another fakir close to him, and 
he was after him in a minute—threw 
his arms round him and dragged him 
back before he could strike. Curious- 
looking fellow the second one was— 
some new kind of ascetic, I suppose. 
His back was scored with the most 
awful sears Now, Sister,” sternly, 
“pull yourself together. There's noth- 
ing in that to make you faint again.” 

Janie smiled feebly, and allowed her- 
self to be helped to her feet. She un- 
derstood now the twinkle in Mr. 
Brooke’s eye. The convalescents, still 
talking eagerly over the event which 
would provide them with an enthrall- 
ing subject of conversation for days, 
turned to impart the latest news. 

“It were a poisoned dagger, Sister— 

long thin thing not much bigger nor 

skewer! They say one scratch os 

“But the second man — was he 
wounded?” Janie managed to ask. 

“Not he, Sister! He wrap his left 
arm in the leopard-skin he was wearing 
—I see him in it before it all happened 
—and it turned the blade. It were 
some of the Shikaris rescued of him 
when he were on the ground, and cut 
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down the big fellow. He fought like 
x cat, he did, striking out all round 
him, so’s they couldn’t take him alive.” 

Janie tottered back to the house, to 
be received with scorn but treated with 
extreme solicitude by Sister M’Kay 
who ordered her promptly to go and 
lie down. This was fortunate, in that 
she escaped the knowledge of the rumor 
which spread over the town that even- 
ing, and caused moralizing newspapers 
to inquire with virtuous disgust 
whether England was absolutely un- 
able to protect those who served her. 
The fakir to whose promptness and 
courage the Viceroy’s escape from as- 
sussination was due had mysteriously 
disappeared, and it was soon recounted 
as a circumstantial fact that he had 
been made away with by associates of 
the would-be murderer. The fact that 
no inquiry was ordered as to the means 
by which he had been lured from the 
safe-keeping of the Shikaris was much 
commented upon, especially 
Regulars, but merely as an example of 
the general slackness to be expected 
from Volunteers. 

Late that evening Arbuthnot, in his 
Shikari uniform, hurried into Mr. 
Brooke's quarters. “Thought I should 
find you up still,” be said. 

“Presumably,” replied Mr. Brooke, 
with his slow smile. “Well, did you 
see the great man?” 

“Rather! One doesn't wonder at the 
way they talk about him, you know. 
He's really—well, he’s awfully decent. 
Asked me what I should like done for 
me—commission or anything of that 
sort. Had to tell him I didn’t think 
I was cut out for regular soldiering, 
but hinted that if he wanted a scout 

And what do you think he said? 
‘I want a man to undertake a most 
important mission at once. Will you 
xo? I hear good accounts of you on 
the Bala P I jumped at it, of 
course.” 


“And you think it means 


among 


side. 
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“IT should say it means getting 
through to Ethiopia to find Rustam 
Khan and arrange for his co-operating 
with us. Can you think of anything 
better?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Brooke deliberately, 
“if you do go, I must beg that you 
will explain things to Miss Wright 
yourself this time. I absolutely de- 
cline to do it again.” 

“But I was counting on you to look 
after her.” 

“When you are gone, if you like. 
But not being cruel, I hope, by nature. 
I fail to see why I should be pitched 
upon to make things worse for her, 
when you might impart comfort simul- 
tuneously with breaking the news.” 

“But I can't ‘ask her to be engaged 
to me before I go. When I come back, 
I ought to have a position to offer her.” 

“Oh, of course, if you think position 
is all she cares for, you are quite right 
to wait.” 

“Nonsense! flush- 


said Arbuthnot, 


ing. “I have no right to think she 
cares for me at all—at least, I mean, 
she has never said so.” His cousin 
regarded him with the utmost gravity. 
and he hurried on: “There are about 
seven chances to three on one’s getting 
through, you know, and it doesn’t 
seem fair to set her watching and fear- 
ing and——” 

“And you think she won't watch and 
fear unless you speak to her before 
My good Jock, if you don't 
speak you rob her of the one piece of 
comfort possible to her. If it comforts 
her to believe she is acting heroically 
in letting you go, why in Heaven's 
name should you grudge it to her?” 

Arbuthnot impressed, but to 
confess this would have been to con- 
cede too much to Mr. Brooke's greater 
experience of life. “Where did you 
learn so much about women?” he asked 
lightly, as he took up his sword again. 

Sydney C. Grier. 


you go? 


was 


(To be continued.) 





THE MEANING OF THE INTERNATIONAL MORAL 
EDUCATION CONGRESS. 


It is important that the meaning of 
the Moral Education Congress to be 
held on September 23rd to September 
26th in London this year should be 
understood as clearly as possible, not 
only by all educationists, but by the 
public generally. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the 
immense benefit that mankind would 
derive from all education resting on 
a moral basis. Those who have given 
this subject much time and thought 
rightly believe that unless education 
be moral, not only does it not fulfil its 
chief function, not only is it negative 
in its effect, but positively pernicious. 
Now this belief, and it is an intense 
living faith with many educationists, 


has never permeated the whole cur- 
riculum in schools under the control of 
dogmatic theologians. The morality 
embodied in their “religion” has been 
a thing apart from the education given 
to children on subjects that it has been 
considered necessary to teach them. 
This contention is not open to dispute. 
The aim of the pioneers of moral edu- 
cation is to permeate every subject and 
every single lesson with the moral 
idea, The intense vitalization, the 
added human interest, this will impart 
to all instruction, will be obvious 
when the end and methods aimed at 
by the Congress are made clear. 

The interest that the Congress has 
already excited may be gathered from 
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the fact that practically all the leading 
educationists of Europe are giving it 
their ‘support and welcome. The fol- 
lowing letter has been received by the 
vice-chairman of the Congress, Prof. 
W. Foerster, from Lord Knollys: “I am 
commanded by the King to thank you 
for your Jetter and to say that he hopes 
every success will attend the meeting 
of the International Moral Education 
Congress which it is proposed to hold 
in England next autumn.” Many of 
the highest educational officials in va- 
rious countries are also supporting the 
Congress. The Right Hon. W. Runci- 
man, M.P., President of the Board of 
Education, bas consented to become a 
patron, as also have the Education 
Ministers of France, Italy, Belgium. 
Spain and Roumania. Hungary, 
Switzerland, and Holland are also sup- 
porting the Congress, and the Commit- 
tee have every reason to hope that the 
russian Minister of Education will 
ulso become one of the patrons. The 
Chairman of the General Committee is 
M. Léon Bourgeois, and amongst the 
Vice-Presidents, representing fourteen 
countries, the following may be men- 
tioned: Sir Edward H. Busk, Chair- 
man of Convocation of the University 
of London; Sir W. J. Collins, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Lon- 
don; Prof. Dr. M. E. Sadler: Dr. Viktor 
v. Molnar. Permanent Secretary to the 
Education. Hungary; 
Prince Jean de Tarchanoff, Russia; 
Prof. Dr. F. Adler, and Prof. Earl 
Barnes, U.S.A.; Prof. Dr. Harold Hoff- 
ding, Denmark; M. C. van Overbergh, 
Directeur Général de l'Enseignement, 
supérieur, and M. Ch. Buls, Presi- 
dent de la Ligue de Il’Enseignement, 
Belgium; M. D’Estournelles de Con- 
stant and M. Liard, Vice-Recteur de 
Université de Paris, France: Prof. 
Dr. F, Paulsen and Prof. Dr. W. Rein, 
Germany: Senator Pasquale Villari and 
Dr. Camillo Corradini, Director of Pri- 
mary Edueation, Italy. Invitations to 


Minister of 


attend the Congress have been sent out 
by the Foreign Office, the Colonial Of- 
tice, and the India Office, all of which 
genially and unhesitatingly granted 
the request of the promoters officially 
to recognize its existence. Sixteen 
different countries have appointed sec- 
retaries, who are in communication 
with the central office here, and very 
many eminent educationists, both in 
England and abroad, have promised to 
read papers. 

The Congress has a_ strictly 
party character, and representatives 
from all the recognized religious de- 
nominations and philosophical schools 
of thought are co-operating in the or- 
ganization of the Congress. One emi- 
nent eduecationist recently expressed 
the opinion to a past minister who has 
left his mark on the education in this 
country, that he considered this the 
most important educational Congress 
that has ever been convened in Eng- 
land. This remark cannot fail to be 
fully endorsed by those attending the 
Congress, where papers will be read in 
three different languages on such sub- 
jects as School and Home; School Organ- 
ization; (co-education, school hygiene, 
playtime, curriculum, the size of 
classes, &c.); Discipline; Methods of 
Training and Teaching; Juvenile Litera- 
ture; Civics and Patriotism; The Rela- 
tion of Religious, Intellectual, Esthetic, 
and Physical to Moral Education; The 
Education of the Morally Backward; 
Voral Education in Kindergartens, in 
Primary and Secondary Schools, in Con- 
tinuation Schools, and in Training Col- 
leges; Ethical Present-day 
Curricula (ethics of work, purity, cour- 
tesy, temperance, kindness to animals, 
hygiene, thrift, &¢c.); and The Ethical 
Penetration of the Whole Curriculum 
(history, geography, literature, classics, 
modern languages, composition, natu- 
ral history, mathematics, manual and 
art training, &c.). 

I have given a somewhat full list, so 


non- 


Subjects’ in 
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that the scope of the Congress may be 
realized at once. But the last-men- 
tioned subject is one I should particu- 
larly like to draw attention to, be- 
cause it seems to me to reveal in a pe- 
culiarly illuminating manner the lofty 
and unalterable beauty of the educa- 
tional ideal aimed at by the conveners 
of the Congress. 

We must admit the fact that village 
communities as they existed, say, one 
hundred years ago are no longer pos- 
sible. The “self-contained” interests 
of the squire, the parson, and the vil- 
lagers, undisturbed by occurrences out- 
side their own community, no longer 
claim the attention of even the 
smallest and most remote place where 
men, women, and children are congre- 
gated. overy inhabitant of every civ- 
ilized community in the world is living 
on an international plane. Events of 
importance occurring in any portion of 
the civilized globe can be communi- 
cated to him within a few hours after 
their occurrence by the agency of the 
telegraph wires and the Press. The 
Feudal system is extinct. The poorest 
day-laborer is no longer the governed, 
but the governor, in the sense that he 
participates in the government of his 
country. It is not only his right, but 
it is his duty to know how the rest of 
the world is faring. In all countries 
there is an interchange of ideas in 
science, commerce, and conduct, all af- 
fecting the indivdual life of every com- 
munity. A broadly-based system of 
moral education, therefore, or a proper 
appreciation of the value of the ideas 
referred to above, is a new necessity, 
an international need if the progress 
of the world is to be forwarded. Aris- 
ing out of this educational advance 
would come a far higher view of mo- 
rality than the one hitherto dreamed of 
either by teacher or taught. And it 
would become the normal view of 
every educated person. It would be 
borne in upon every child that he or 


sole 


she had a definite part to play in the 
furtherance of the welfare of the com- 
munity in which his or her sphere of 
utility happened to be placed. In 
taking their stand as citizens of their 
own country, they would become 
worthy citizens of the world. This is 
no Utopian scheme. It is intensely 
practical, capable of being realized by 
the existing educational machinery 
throughout the world. It is uo fresh 
discovery, but a re-adjustment of the 
forces already existing and already 
consciously, and in some cases uncon- 
sciously, at work in the human mind. 
All it needs is recognition and practi- 
cal application. 

To return to the idea of the permea- 
tion of the moral idea into the ordi- 
nary everyday school curriculum. In 
history the means for introducing the 
ethical lessons applicable to everyday 
life are And 
what an immensely fertile field of apt 
illustration we have at hand in what 
is too often made only to yield the 
fruitless products of barren dates and 
names! In history, more clearly than 
in any subject, can the unity and inter- 
of the human race be 


more or less obvious. 


dependence 
shown. 

In geography, too, even without the 
ingenious methods by which in Father 
and Sou we learn that the son acquired 
a knowledge of geographical detail lit- 
tle short of miraculous; continents, 
countries, and towns can be invested 
with a living interest by the introduc- 
tion of ethical considerations. By as- 
sociating with the earth's inhabitants, 
their habits and customs, and the de- 
gree and durance of their claims to 
and their influence on civilization, it 
will be seen that although not so 
clearly defined as in history, geography 
(and even mathematics, which will be 
dealt with later, and may be taken as 
an extreme Case), and, indeed, any sub- 
ject under the sun can be transfigured 
into living ethical teaching, palpitating 
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with the largest and deepest human in- 
terests. The contributivns of the dif- 
ferent countries towards the daily 
needs of all life, conditioned as they 
are by climate and natural facilities, 
can be made a constant reminder of 
the unified interests of all the inhabi- 
tants of the globe, and of the short- 
sightedness and futility of interna- 
tional jealousies and rivalries. The 
whole human race will thus come to 
be regarded as one vast family, whose 
interests and aims are, and should be, 
recognized as identical. The special 
lessons on patriotism will correct any 
tendency to ultra-cosmopolitanism that 
this teaching might tend to engender, 
but up to now the tendency has been 
all the other way, and a narrow spirit 
of international jealousy has, alas! 
been fostered and encouraged by .those 
whose mission it should be to widen 
the sympathies and teach the principle 
of universal brotherhood to all man- 
kind. Can there be the smallest doubt 
that the subject of geography, taught 
on these lines, will be assimilated by 
the learners with far greater facility, 
and become an integral part of their 
acquirements more easily, than the 
“latitude 6O longitude 75 products 
hemp wheat flax” of our own childish 
lessons: the learning of which seemed 
forced on us as a disagreeable and un- 
necessary duty imposed by the Olym- 
pians, whose mission appeared to be 
to arrest the free development of in- 
quiring minds. The immense value in 
after-life, the saving of time, in ac- 
quiring the necessary knowledge from 
an intelligible point of view can hardly 
be over-estimated; then, too, the num- 
ber of those who throughout life re- 
main, notwithstanding their early “ed- 
ucation,” in total ignorance of what 
it was intended to teach them, would 
be reduced to a minimum by the newer 
conception guiding the teacher. The 
child’s mind will not, with very rare 
exceptions, retain what has never been 


impressed upon its imagination, which 
is an all-powerful aid to the retentive 
faculties. 

The fact that these truths, 
enunciated, are capable of 
classed as platitudes makes it all the 
more amazing that there should be any 
opposition to a method the guaranteed 
certainty of the results of which are 
not disputed, and, more amazing still, 
that the old ineffective methods should 
have held almost undisputed sway up 
to now. 

Mathematies, too, which at first sight 
may not appear to have any connection 
with the moral life, is, on the con- 
trary, identical with sound thought. 
Truthfulness is inexorably interwoven 
with arithmetical accuracy. Real il- 
lustrations vibrating with human in- 
terest can be borrowed for algebraic 
problems, which will clutch the heart 
and mind of the child in a way that 
the usual hum-drum apportioning of 
eggs and apples has no power to do. 

The triumph of ethical culture will 
inevitably bring with it a fundamental 
reform in the existing slipshod meth- 
ods of reasoning. Mathematics should 
accordingly be regarded as the science 
that so trains the mind as to render 
its possessor incapable of inaccuracy 
in any act, from the humblest to the 
highest. Through the channel of 
mathematical teaching children could 
be made to realize the unalterable law 
of cause and effect, and the responsi- 
bility of each unit for its own actions. 
Again, the saving of time will be ap- 
parent, for, once grasped, an eternal 
truth cannot be dislodged, and, so far 
from narrowing the child's faith in in- 
finite possibilities, true comprehension 
of the limits of mathematical “proof” 
not only would not cause it hastily to 
reject the unproved, but will teach it 
to weigh what can and what cannot 
be solved by the human reason. Math- 
ematical precision is the enemy of all 
dogmatism. 


thus 
being 
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For the fuller understanding of all 
that the Congress aims at, it will be 
nuturally advisable to attend its sit- 
tings. Such a Congress is an urgent 
and immediate need. Anu there is 
not the slightest fear that any persons 
interested in the generations to come 
will fail to be invigorated and encour- 
zuged by the papers to be delivered by 
the eminent men and women who are 
offering their services. 

In spite of the stage that we have 
reached in the world’s progress, the 
problem of moral education is practi- 
cally virgin soil. Explorers will dis- 
cover hitherto unknown mines of 
wealth of thought and suggestions 
which might be applied to the needs 
of the present generation. The hazi- 
ness of impression, even amongst those 
who have devoted their life to the 
cause of education, confronts the pio- 
neers of this moral education tmove- 
ment at almost every step of their 
propagandist work. Only an infinites- 
imal portion of the available material 
of laboriously acquired moral knowl- 
edge is as yet utilized by the teachers 
of the young. The aim is gradually 
to use it all, so that the most elemen- 
tary subjects shall have imparted to 
them the living glow of vital truth. 
So far from rendering the task more 
difficult, these illuminating rays will 
permeate the seemingly dullest and 
tritest subjects with a flood of light 
that will make their apprehension by 
the pupil not only easier, but inevita- 
dle. 

The discovery of the intimate rela- 
tion between the methods of teaching 


‘and those of discipline is perhaps the 


most striking and interesting fact to 
which the consideration of the new 
idea of education leads us. Mr. Gus- 
tav Spiller, to whose skill and execu- 
tive ability the Congress owes its ini- 
tiation and development, testifies to the 
absence of any need for coercive meth- 


ods to maintain the necessary disci- 
. 


pline in schools where the education 
is conducted on true pedagogical lines. 
There is no question of disciplinary 
rules. The absorbed interest in what 
they are being taught, manifested by 
the pupils, renders threats and prohibi- 
tions altogether superfluous. The 
question of discipline solves itself by 
eliminating the conditions which give 
rise to the need for the extraneous co- 
ercion by which the word “discipline” 
is usually understood. It is a practi- 
eal illustration of the truth of the con- 
tention that true discipline comes from 
within, and not from without; that all 
discipline productive of the highest 
ethical results is autonomous and not 
coercive. Mr. Spiller visited several 
hundred classes in Germany and Swit- 
zeriand, and the contrast that he ob- 
served between the schools where the 
new methods of teaching have been 
adopted and those where the old meth- 
ods still obtain was very marked. It 
is, however, advisable not to have more 
than thirty pupils under the control of 
one teacher, for with this number it is 
within the teachers’ power to be in 
touch with each individual member of 
the class, and to keep the attention and 
interest of each pupil riveted on the 
lesson. 

There is no chance of exhausting all 
the problems it is intended to deal 
with in one Congress. The one to be 
held this year is but the first of a 
series it is hoped to hold every few 
years. The papers read will be issued 
in a volume which might probably 
come to be looked upon as a text-book 
for teachers, or as an encyclopeedia on 
moral education. In this way the 
Congress will be of permanent value to 
educationists throughout the civilized 
world. The question of establishing 
an International Journal of Moral Edu- 
cation, contributed to by writers in 
either English, German, or French, 
will also be brought forward. This 
journal would enable the training col- 
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leges and schools generally to keep 
in touch with, and to profit by, interna- 
tional education movements, and to 
help their own development in the 
same direction. 

There is also a keen desire to found 
an Juxternational Moral Education Bu- 
reau, Which should make the necessary 
arrangements for further Congresses, 
and be a source of help and advice to 
all interested in education. It is 
hoped that in time this may become a 
recognized International Bureau of Ed- 
ucation when it is realized by all tak- 
ing interest in education that there is 
none worthy of the name where the 
moral basis is not emphasized in all 
and every one of its departments, 

There will be, too, an exhibition of 
moral education books, of pictures for 
use in schools and school-rooms, with 
an ethical tendency, and schemes for 
the decoration of school-houses and 
¢lass-rooms will be submitted and crit- 
icized. Architectural designs, not only 
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for the inside, but the outside of all 
educational establishments will be en- 
couraged and advised upon with a 
view to appealing to the ethical devel- 
opment of the child. It will be seen 
that the practical side of the movement 
will in no wise be neglected; indeed, its 
aim is as grand and comprehensive as 
it is possible to be consistent with the 
stage of development the 
thinkers of the age have reached. If 
all teachers were imbued with the 
ideas I have endeavored to foreshadow 
the development of the human race 
would receive an almost unthinkable 
impetus in the right direction, and the 
science of education would rapidly ad- 
vance to a stage compared to which 


foremost 


even what is now proposed by the or- 
ganizers of the Congress will, perhaps, 
when looked back upon, seem almost 
as benighted as the present-day educa- 
tional methods now appear to those of 
us who so enthusiastically welcome the 
advent of this great Conference. 
Agnes Grove. 





GOVERNMENT BY EXECUTIONS. 


“Seven death sentences: two in St. 
Petersburg, one in Moscow, two in 
Penza, and two in Riga. Four execu- 
tions: two in Kherson, one in Vilna, 
one in Odessa.” 

This, daily repeated in every newspa- 
per and continued, not for weeks, not for 
months, not for one year, but for years! 
And this in Russia, that same Russia 
where the people regard every criminal 
as a man to be pitied, and where till 
quite recently capital punishment was 
not recognized by law! I remember 
how proud I used to be of that, when 
talking to Western Europeans; but 
now for a second and even a third year, 
we have executions, executions, execu- 
tions, unceasingly! 

I take up to-day’s paper. 

To-day, the 9th of May, it is some- 


thing awful. The paper contains these 


few words: “To-day in Kherson on the 
Strelhitsky Field twenty' peasants 
were hanged for an attack made with 
intent to rob, on a landed proprietor’s 
estate in the Elizabetgrad district.” 
Twelve of those by whose labor we 
live, the very men whom we have de- 
praved and are still depraving by every 
means in our power—from the poison 
of vodka to the terrible falsehood of a 
creed we do not ourselves believe in, 
1The papers have since contradicted the 
statement that twenty peasants were hanged. 
Ican only be glad of the mistake, glad not 
only that eight men less have been strangled 
than was stated at first, but glad also that the 
awful figures moved me to express in these 
geese s feeling that has long tormented me. 
herefore, merely substituting the word 
twelve for the word twenty, I leave all the 
rest unchanged, sirce what I said refers not 
only to the twelve who were hanged, butto 


all the thousands who have likely been 
crushed and killed. 





| 
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but impose on them with all our sight— 
twelve of these men, strangled with 
cords by those whom they feed and 
clothe and house, and who have de- 
praved and still continue to deprave 
them. Twelve husbands, fathers, sons, 
from among those on whose kindness, 
industry, and simplicity alone rests the 
whole of Russian life, were seized, im- 
prisoned, and shackled. Then their 
hands were tied behind their backs, lest 
they should seize the ropes by which 
they would be hanged, and they were 
led to the gallows. Several peasants 
similar to those who are about to be 
hanged, but armed, dressed in clean 
soldiers’ uniforms, with good boots on 
their feet and with guns in their hands, 
accompany the condemned men. _ Be- 
side them walks a long-haired man, 
wearing a stole and vestments of gold 
or silver cloth, and bearing a cross. 
The procession stops, The manager 
of the whole business says something; 
the secretary reads a paper; and when 
the paper bas been read, the long- 
haired man, addressing those whom 
other people are about to strangle with 
cords, says something about God and 
Christ. Immediately after these 
words, the hangman (there are sev- 
eral, for one man could not manage 
so complicated a business) dissolves 
some soap, and having soaped the loops 
in the cords that they may tighten bet- 
ter. seize the shackled men, put 
shrouds on them, lead them to a scaf- 
fold, and place the well-soaped nooses 
around their necks. 

And then, one after another, living 
men are pushed off the benches which 
are drawn from under their feet, and 
by their own weight suddenly tighten 
the nooses around their necks, and are 
painfully strangled. Men, alive a min- 
ute before, become corpses dangling 
from a rope; at first slowly swinging, 
and then resting motionless. 

All this is carefully arranged and 
planned by learned and enlightened 
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people of the upper class. They arrange 

to do these things secretly, at ton” 
so that no one should see them done, 
and they arrange that the responsibil- 
ity for these iniquities shall be so sub- 
divided among those who commit them 
that each may think and say it is not 
he who is responsible for them. They 
arrange to seek out the most depraved 
and unfortunate of men, and while 
obliging them to do this business, 
planned and approved by us, still keep 
up an appearance of abhorring those 
who do it. Even such a subtle device 
is planned as this: Sentences are pro- 
nounced by a military tribunal, yet it 
is not the military but civilians who 
have to be present at the execution. 
And the business is performed by un- 
happy, deluded, perverted, and despised 
men who have nothing left them but 
to soap the cords well that they may 
grip the necks without fail, then to 
get well drunk on poison sold them by 
the same enlightened upper-class 
people, in order more quickly and fully 
to forget their souls and their quality 
us men. A doctor makes his round of 
the bodies, feels them, and reports to 
those in authority that the business has 
been done properly: all twelve are cer- 
tainly dead. And those in authority 
depart to their ordinary occupations 
with the consciousness of a necessary 
though painful task performed. The 
bodies, now grown cold, are taken 
down and buried. 

The thing is awful! 

And this is not done once, and not 
to these twelve unhappy, misguided 
men from among the best class of the 
Russian people only, but it is done 
unceasingly for years, to hundreds and 
thousands of similar misguided men. 
misguided by the very people who do 
these awful things to them. 

And not this kind of dreadful thing 
alone is being done, but on the same 
plea and with the same cold-blooded 
cruelty all sorts of other tortures and 
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violence are being perpetrated in pris- 
ons, fortresses, and convict settlements. 

And while this goes on for years all 
over Russia, the chief culprits of these 
acts—those by whose order these things 
are done, those who could put a stop 
to them—fully convinced that such 
deeds are useful and even absolutely 
necessary, either devise methods and 
make up speeches how to prevent the 
Finns from living as they want to live, 
and how to compel them to live as 
certain Russian personages wish them 
to live; or else publish orders to the 
effect that “in Hussar regiments the 
cuffs and collars of the men’s jackets 
are to be of the color of the latter, 
while the pelisses of those entitled to 
wear them are not to have braid 
around the cuffs over the fur.” 

This is awful! 


IL. 

What is most dreadful in the whole 
matter is that all this inhuman violence 
and killing, besides the direct evil done 
to the victims and their families, brings 
a yet more enormous evil on the whole 
people by spreading depravity—as fire 
spreads amid dry straw—among every 
class of Russians. This depravity 
grows with special rapidity among the 
simple working folk, because all these 
iniquities—exceeding as they do a hun- 
dredfold all that has been done by 
thieves, robbers, and by all the revolu- 
tionaries put together—are done as 
though they were something necessary, 
good, and unavoidable, and are not 
merely excused but supported by dif- 
ferent institutions inseparably con- 
nected in the people’s mind with jus- 
tice, and even with sanctity—namely, 
the Senate, the Synod, the Duma, the 
Church, and the Czar. 

And this depravity spreads with re- 
markable rapidity. 

A short time ago there were not two 
executioners to be found in all Russia. 
In the eighties there was only one. I 
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remember how joyfully Viadimir So- 
lovyoft told me at that time that no 
second executioner could be found in 
all Russia, and so the one was taken 
from place to place. Not so now! 

A small shopkeeper in Moscow whose 
affairs were in a bad way having of- 
fered his services to perform the mur- 
ders arranged by Government, and re- 
ceiving a hundred rubles (£10) for 
each person hanged soon mended his 
affairs so well that he no longer re- 
quired this additional business, and is 
now carrying on his former trade. 

In Orel last month, as everywhere 
else, an executioner was wanted, and at 
once a man was found who agreed with 
the organizers of Governmental mur- 
ders to do the business for 50 rubles 
per head. But the volunteer hang- 
man, after making this agreement, 
heard that more was paid in other 
towns, and at the time of the execu- 
tion, having put the shroud sack on the 
victim, instead of leading him to the 
scaffold, stopped, and approaching the 
Superintendent, said: “You must add 
another 25 rubles, your Excellency, or 
I won't do it! He got the increase 
and he did the job. 

The next time five were to be 
hanged. The day before the execution 
a stranger came to see the organizer of 
Governmental murders on a_ private 
matter. The organizer went out to 
him, and the stranger said: 

“T’other day So-and-so charged you 
75 rubles per man. Today I hear five 
are to be done. Let me have the whole 
job and I'll do it at 15 rubles a head, 
and you may be sure it shall be done 
properly.” 

I do not know whether the offer was 
accepted or not; but I know it was 
made. 

That is how the crimes committed 
by the Government act on the worst, 
the least moral, of the people; and 
these terrible deeds must also have an 
influence on the majority of men of 
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average morality. Continually hearing 
and reading about the most terrible, in- 
human brutslity committed by the au- 
thorities—that is by persons whom the 
people are accustomed to honor as the 
best of men—the majority of average 
people, especially the young, preoccu- 
pied with their own affairs, instead of 
realizing that those who do such hor- 
rid deeds are unworthy of honor, in- 
voluntarily come to the opposite con- 
clusion, and argue that if men generally 
honored do things that seem to us hor- 
rible, probably these things are not as 
horrible as we suppose. 

Of executions, hangings, murders, and 
bombs people now write and speak as 
they used to speak about the weather. 
Children play at hangings. Lads from 
the high schools, who are almost chil- 
dren, go out on expropriating expedi- 
tions, ready to kill, just as they used 
to go out hunting. To kill off the 
large landed proprietors in order to 
seize their estates appears now to many 
people to be the very best solution of 
the land question. 

In general, thanks to the activity of 
the Government, which has allowed 
killing as a means of obtaining its 
ends, all crimes—robbery, theft, lies, 
tortures, und murder—are now consid- 
ered by miserable people who have 
been perverted by the Government to 
be most natural deeds, proper to a man. 

Yes; awful as are the deeds them- 
selves, the moral, spiritual unseen evil 
they produce is incomparably more ter- 
rible. 


Ill. 

You say you commit all these hor- 
rors to restore peace and order. 

You restore peace and order. 

By what means do you restore them? 
By the fact that you, representatives 
of a Christian authority, leaders and 
teachers approved and encouraged by 
the servants of the Church, destroy the 
last vestige of faith and morality in 
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men by committing the greatest crimes 
—lies, perfidy, torture of all sorts, and 
the last, most awful of crimes, the one 
most abhorrent to every human heart 
hot utterly depraved—not just a mur- 
der, a single murder, but murders in- 
numerable, which you think to justify 
by stupid references to such and such 
statutes written by yourselves, in those 
stupid and lying books of yours which 
you blasphemously call The Laws. 
You say that this is the only means 
of pacifying the people and quelling 
the revolution; but that is evidently 
false! It is plain that you cannot pac- 
ify the people unless you satisfy the 
demand of most elementary justice ad- 
vanced by Russia’s whole agricultural 
population, namely, the demand for the 
abolition of private property in land, 
and refrain from confirming it and in 
various ways irritating the peasants, as 
well as those unbalanced and enven- 
omed people who have begun a violent 
struggle with you. You cannot pac- 


ify people by tormenting them and 
worrying, exiling, imprisoning, and 
hanging women and children! How- 


ever hard you may try to stifle in your- 
selves the reason and love natural to 
human beings, you still have them 
within you, and need only come to your 
senses and think in order to see that 
by acting as you do—that is by taking 
part in such terrible crimes—you not 
only fail to cure the disease, but, by 
driving it inward, make it worse. 

This is only too evident. 

The cause of what is happening does 
not lie in physical events, but depends 
entirely on the spiritual mood of the 
people, which has changed, and which 
no efforts can bring back to its former 
condition, just as no efforts can turn a 
grown-up man into a child again. So- 
cial irritafion or tranquillity cannot de- 
pend on whether Peter is alive or 
hanged, or on whether John lives in 
Tambof or in penal servitude at Nert- 


chinsk. Social irritation or tranquil- 

















lity must depend not on how Peter or 
John alone but how the great majority 
of the nation regard their position, and 
on the attitude of this majority to the 
Government, to landed property, to the 
religion taught them, and on what this 
majority consider to be good or bad. 
The power of events by no means lies 
in the material conditions of life, but 
in the spiritual condition of the people. 
Though you were even to kill and tor- 
ture a whole tenth of the Russian na- 
tion, the spiritual condition of the rest 
would not become such as you desire. 

So that all you are now doing with 
all your searchings, spyings, prisons, 
penal settlements, and gallows does not 
bring the people to the state you desire, 
but on the contrary increases the ir- 
ritation and destroys all possibility of 
pacification. 

“But what is to be dohe’” you say. 
“What is to be done? How ure the 
iniquities that are now perpetrated to 
be stopped?” 

The answer is very simple: “Cease to 
do what you are doing.” 

Even if no one knew what ought to 
be done to pacify “the people”—the 
whole people—(many people know very 
well that what is most wanted for the 
pacifying of the Russian people is the 
freeing of the land from private own- 
ership, just as fifty years ago what was 
wanted was to free the peasants from 
serfdom)—if no one knew this it wouid 
still be evident that to pacify the peo- 
ple one ought not to do what but in- 
creases its irritation. Yet that is just 
what you are doing. i: 

What you are doing you do not for 
the people, but for yourselves, to retain 
the position you occupy, a position you 
erroneously consider advantageous, but 
which is really a most pitiful and 
abominable one. So do not say that 
you do it for the people; that is not 
true! Ali the abominations you do are 
done for yourselves, for your own cov- 
etous, ambitious, vain, vindictive, per- 
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sonal ends, in order to continue a little 
longer in the depravity in which you 
live and which seems to you desirable. 

However much you muy declare that 
all you do is done for the good of the 
people, men are beginning more and 
more to understand you, and ever more 
und more to despise you, and to regard 
your measures of restraint and sup- 
pression not as you wish them to be 
regarded, as the action of some kind 
of higher collective being. the Govern- 
ment—but as the personal evil deeds of 
separate evil self-seekers. 


IV. 

Again, you say: “Not we, but the 
revolutionaries, began all this; and the 
terrible crimes of the revolutionaries 
can only be suppressed by firm meas- 
ures (so you call your crimes) on the 
part of the Government.” 

You say the atrocities committed by 
the revolutionaries are terrible. 

I do not dispute it, but add that be- 
sides being terrible they are also stu- 
pid, and-—like your own actions—hit 
beside the mark. Yet, however terrible 
and stupid may be their actions, all 
those bombs and tunnelings, and those 
revolting murders and thefts of money 
-~still, all these deeds do not come any- 
where near the criminality and stupid- 
ity of the deeds you commit. 

They are doing just the same as you, 
und for the same motives. They are 
in the same (I should say “comical,” 
were its consequences not so awful) 
delusion, that men having formed for 
themselves a plan of what in their 
opinion is the desirable and proper ar- 
rangement of society, have the right 
and possibility of arranging other peo- 
ple’s lives according to that plan. The 
delusion is the same. These methods 
ure violence of all kinds—including 
tuking life. And the excuse is, that 
aun evil deed committed for the benefit 
of many ceases to be immoral; and 
that, therefore, without offending 
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against the moral law, one may lie, 
rob, and kill whenever this leads to 
the realization of that proposed good 
condition for the many which we im- 
ugine that we know and can foresee, 
and which we wish to establish. 

You, Government men, call the acts 
of the revolutionaries “atrocities” and 
“great crimes,” but they have done and 
are doing nothing that you have not 
done, and done to an incomparably 
greater extent. They only do what you 
do: You keep spies, deceive, and 
spread printed lies, and so do they. 
You take peoples’ property by all sorts 
of violent means and use it as you con- 
sider best, and they do the same. You 
execute those whom you think danger- 
ous, 2nd so do they. 

So that while employing the same 
immoral means as they do for the at- 
tainment of your aim, you certainly 
cannot blame the revolutionaries. All 
you can adduce for your own justifica- 
tion, they can equally adduce for 
theirs; not to mention that you do 
much evil they do not commit, such as 
squandering the wealth of the nation, 
preparing for war, making war, and 
subduing and oppressing foreign na- 
tionalites, and much else. 

You say you have the traditions of 
the past to guard, and the actions of 
the great men of the past as exam- 
ples. They, too, have their traditions 
also rising from the past, even before 
the French Revolution; and as to great 
men, models to copy, martyrs that per- 
ished for truth and freedom—they have 
no fewer of these than you. 

So that, if there is any difference be- 
tween you it is only that you wish 
everything to remain as it has been and 
is, while they wish for a change. And 


in thinkiug that everything cannot al- 
ways remain as it used to be, they 
would be more right than you, had they 
not adopted from you that curious, de- 
structive delusion, that one set of men 
ean know a form of life suitable for all 
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men in the future, and that this form 
can be established by force. For the 
rest, they only do what you do, using 
the same means. They are altogether 
your disciples; they have, as the saying 
is, picked up all your little dodges; they 
are not only your disciples, they are 
your products, your children. If you 
did not exist, neither would they; so 
that when you try to suppress them 
by force, you behave like a man who 
presses with his whole weight against 
a door that opens toward him. 

If there be any difference between 
you and them, it is certainly not in 
your, but in their, favor. The miti- 
gating circumstances on their side are, 
first, that their crimes are committed 
under conditions of greater personal 
danger than you are exposed to; and 
risks and dangers excuse much in the 
eyes of impressionable youth. Sec- 
ondly, that the immense majority of 
them are quite young people, to whom 
it is natural to go astray, while you 
are for the most part men of mature 
age; old men to whom reasonable calm- 
ness and leniency toward the deluded 
should be natural. Thirdly, a miti- 
gating circumstance in their favor is 
that however odious their murders may 
be, they are still not so coldly, sys- 
tematically cruel as your Schlussel- 
burgs, transportations, gallows, and 
shootings. The fourth mitigating cir- 
cumstance for the revolutionaries is, 
that they all quite categorically repudi- 
ate all religious teaching, and consider 
that the end justifies the means, and 
therefore they act quite consistently 
when they kill one or more men for the 
sake of the imaginary welfare of the 
many; whereas you, Government men 
—from the lowest hangmen to the high- 
est of those who command them—you 
all support religion and Christianity. 
which is altogether incompatible with 
the deeds you commit. 

And it is you elderly men. leaders of 
other men, professing Christianity, it is 
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you who say, like children who have 
been fighting, “We didn’t begin; they 
did!’ And that is the best you can 
say, you who have taken on yourselves 
the réle of rulers of the people. And 
what sort of men are you? Men who 
acknowledge as God, one who most 
definitely forbade not only judgment 
and punishment, but even the con- 
demunation of one’s brother; one who in 
clearest terms repudiated all pynish- 
ment and affirmed the necessity of con- 
tinual forgiveness however often a 
crime may be repeated; one who com- 
manded us to turn the other cheek to 
the smiter and not to return evil for 
evil: one who, in the story of the wo- 
man sentenced to be stoned, showed 
so simply and clearly the impossibility 
of judgment and punishment between 
man and man. And you, acknowl- 
edging that teacher to be God, can 
tind nothing better to say in your de- 
fense than that “They began, they kill; 
so let us kill them!” 


V. 

An artist of my acquaintance 
thought of painting a picture, “The 
Execution,” and he wanted a model for 
the executioner. He heard that the 
duty of executioner in Moscow was at 
that time performed by a watchman. 
The artist went to the watchman’s 
house. It was Easter-time. The 
family were sitting in their best clothes 
ut the tea table, but the master of the 
house was not there. It turned out 
afterward that on catching sight of a 
stranger he had hidden himself. His 
wife also seemed abashed, and said 
that her husband was not at home; 
but his little girl betrayed him by say- 
ing “Daddy’s in the garret.” She did 
not know that her father was aware 
that he was doing evil, and could not 
help therefore being afraid of anybody. 
The artist explained to the wife that 
he wanted her husband as a model to 
paint, beeause his face suited the pic- 
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ture he had planned, (of course the 
artist did not say what the picture was 
for which he wanted the watchman's 
face). Having got into conversation 
with the wife, the artist, to conciliate 
her, offered to take her little son as a 
pupil. This offer evidently tempted 
the woman. She went out and after 
a time the husband entered, looking 
askance, morose, restless, and fright- 
ened. He long tried to get the artist 
to say why and for what he required 
just him. When the artist told him 
he had met him in the street and his 
face seemed suitable to the projected 
picture, the watchman asked, Where 
he had met him? at what time? in what 
clothes? And, evidently fearing and 
suspecting something evil, would not 
come to terms. 

Yes, this executioner at first hand 
knows that he is an executioner, and 
that he does wrong, and is, therefore, 
hated, and he is afraid of men, and I 
think this consciousness and this fear 
before men atone for at least a part of 
his guilt. But you all, from the Secre- 
tary of the Court to the Premier and 
the Czar—you indirect participators in 
the iniquities perpetrated every day— 
do not seem to feel your guilt, nor the 
shame your participation in these hor- 
rors would evoke. It is true that, like 
the executioner, you fear men, and 
fear the more the greater your respon- 
sibility for the crimes; the Public Pros- 
ecutor more than the Secretary; the 
President of the Court more than the 
Public Prosecutor; the General Gov- 
ernor more than the President; the 
President of the Council of Ministers 
more still, and the Czar most of all. 
You are all afraid; but, unlike that 
executioner, you are afraid, not because 
you know you are doing evil, but be- 
cause you think other people do evil. 

Therefore I think that low as that 
unfortunate watchman has fallen, he 
stands morally immeasurably higher 
thin you, participators and part au- 
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thors of these awful crimes; you who 
condemn others instead of yourselves, 
and carry your heads so high. 


Vi. 

I know that men are but human, that 
we all are weak, that we all err, and 
that one cannot judge another. I 
have long struggled against the feel- 
ing that was and is aroused in me by 
those responsible for these awful 
crimes, and aroused the more the 
higher they stand on the social ladder. 
But I neither can nor will struggle 
against that feeling any longer. 

I cannot and will not; first, because, 
an exposure of these people who do not 
see the full criminality of their ac- 
tions is necessary for them as well as 
for the multitude that, influenced by 
the external honor and laudation ac- 
corded to these persons, approve their 
terrible deeds and even try to imitate 
them. Secondly, I cannot and will not 
struggle any longer, because (I frankly 
confess it) I hope my exposure of those 
men will, one way or other, evoke the 
expulsion I desire from the set in which 
I am now living, and in which I can- 
not but feel myself to be a participator 
in the crimes committed around me. 

Everything now being done in Rus- 
sia is done in the name of the general 
welfare, in the name of the protection 
and tranquillity of the inhabitants of 
Russia. And if this be so, then it is 
also all done for me, who lives in Rus- 
sia. For me, therefore, exists the 
destitution of the people, deprived of 
the first, most natural right of man— 
the right to use the land on which he 
is born; for me the half million men 
torn away from wholesome peasant 
life, and dressed in uniforms and 
taught to kill; for me that false so- 
called priesthood, whose chief duty it 
is to pervert and conceal true Chris- 
tianity; for me all these transportations 
of men from place to place; for me 
these hundreds of thousands of hun- 


gry workmen wandering about Russia; 
for me these hundreds of thousands of 
unfortunates dying of typhus and 
scurvy in the fortresses and prisons 
which do not suffice for such a multi- 
tude; for me the mothers, wives, and 
fathers of the exiles, the prisoners, and 
those who are hung, are suffering; for 
me are these spies and this bribery; 
for me the interment of these dozens 
and-bhundreds of men who have been 
shot; for me the horrible work goes on 
of these hangmen, at first enlisted with 
difficulty, but now no longer so loath- 
ing their work; for me exist these gal- 
lows, with well-soaped cords, from 
which hang women, children, and 
peasants; for me exists this terrible 
embitterment of man against his fel- 
low-man, 

Strange as is the statement that all 
this is done for me, and that I am a 
participator in these terrible deeds, ! 
cannot but feel that there is an indubi- 
table interdependence between my spa- 
cious room, my dinner, my clothing, my 
leisure, and these terrible crimes com- 
mitted to get rid of those who would 
like to take from me what I use. Ani 
though I know that these homeless, 
embittered, depraved people—who but 
for the Government’s threats would de- 
prive me of all I am using—are prod- 
ucts of that same Government's ac- 
tions, still I cannot help feeling that 
at present my peace really is dependent 
on all the horrors that are now beiug 
perpetrated by the Government. 

And being conscious of this I can no 
longer endure it, but must free myself 
from this intolerable position! 

It is impossible to live so! I, at any 
rate, cannot and will not live so. 

That is why I write this, and will 
circulate it by all means in my power, 
both in Russia and abroad; that one of 
two things may happen; either that 
these inhuman deeds may be stopped 
or that my connection with them may 
be snapped and I put in prison, where 
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I may be clearly conscious that these 
horrors are not committed on my be- 
half; or, still better, (so good that I 
dare not even dream of such happi- 
-ness), they may put on me, as on those 
twenty or twelve peasants, a shroud 
and a cap and may push me also off 
a bench, so that by my own weight I 
may tighten the well-soaped noose 
around my old throat. 

To attain ene of these two aims, I[ 
address myself to all. the participa- 
tors in these terrible deeds, beginning 
with those who put on their brother 
men and women and children those 
cups and nooses—from the _ prison 
warders up to you, chief organizers and 
zuthorizers of these terrible crimes. 

Lrother men! Come to your senses! 
Stop and think! Consider what you 
are doing! Remember who you are! 

Before being hangmen, Generals, 
Public Prosecutors, Judges, Premier, or 
Czar--are you not men? To-day al- 
lowed a peep into God’s world, to-mor- 
row ceasing to be. (You hangmen of 
all grades in particular, who have 
evoked and are evoking special hatred, 
should remember this.) Is it possible 
that you, who have had this short 
glimpse of God’s world, (for even if 
you be not murdered death is always 
close behind us all), is it possible that 
in your lucid moments you do not see 
that your vocation in life cannot be to 
torment and kill men; yourselves trem- 
bling with fear of being killed, lying 
to yourselves, to others, and to God, 
assuring yourselves and others that by 
participating in these things you are 
doing an important and grand work 
for the welfare of millions? Is it pos- 
sible that—when not intoxicated by 
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your surroundings, by flattery, and by 
the customary sophistries—you do not 
each one of you know that all this is 
mere talk, only invented that while do- 
ing most evil deeds you may still con- 
sider yourself a good man? You can- 
not but know that you, like each of us, 
have one real duty, which includes all 
others; the duty of living the short 
space granted us in accord with the 
Will that sent you into the world, and 
of leaving it in accord with that Will. 
And that Will desires only one thing: 
love from man to man. 


But what are you doing? To what 
ure you devoting your spiritual 
strength? Whom do you love? Who 


loves you? Your wife? Your child? 
But that is not love. The love of 
wife and children is not human love. 
Animals love in that way even 
more strongly. Human love is the 
love of man for man—for every man as 
a son of God, and therefore a brother. 

Whom do you love in that way? No 
one, Who loves you in that way? 
No one. 

You are feared as the hangman or a 
wild animal is feared. People flatter 
you because at heart they despise and 
hate you—and how they do hate you! 
And you know it. and are afraid of 
men. 

Yes, consider it, all of you from the 
highest to the lowest accomplices in 
murder; consider who you are, and 
cease to do what you are doing. Cease 
not for your own sakes, not for the 
sake of your own personality, not for 
the sake of men, not that you may 
cease to be blamed, but for your soul's 
sake and for the God who lives within 
you! 

Leo Tolstoy. 
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THE TEACHER OF AUCHNACOUR. 


I. 

John Stanham came to Auchnacour 
to engage with certain little problems 
of the higher mathematics. His uni- 
versity expected it of him. Other 
men might spend the vacation in climb- 
ing Alps or trips to America; but he 
was not like other men. 

It was by complete chance that he 
hit upon Auchnacour. He saw the 
advertisement in a northern paper 
which Grant of Jacob’s—a frivolous 
don of a frivolous coilege—had rolled 
into a sort of football and pitched 
through his open window at midnight. 
He was burning midnight oil; though, 
as a matter of fact, it was gas. - 

The paper football struck him on the 
head; and presently, his intellect being 
disturbed by the interruption, he 
smoothed out the paper, and there it 
was: “Parlor and bedroom to let for 
August. Lovely district. Inverliggan 
Station eleven miles. Maclean, Auch- 
nacour, Inverness-shire.” 

His imagination took fire at once. 
He wasn’t supposed to have any im- 
agination, only the keenest of cold, 
keen common-sense. But though he 
himself would have smiled rather pity- 
ingly at any one who had charged him 
with the possession of that exhilarating 
yet untrustworthy faculty, he had a 
certain amount of it. He sat and saw 
visions of lonely crimson-sided moun- 
tains with rugged heads, of misty 
green valleys threaded by brawling 
white streams; and before ne went to 
bed he penned a quite formal letter to 
Maclean of <Auchnacour’ requesting 
further information. 

The answer took four days to arrive. 
This in itself was magnificent proof of 
Auchnacour’s remoteness, and therefore 
utter tranquillity. 

The rooms were in the schoolhouse. 
There was no bath on the premises, 


but a river in the strath with very 
suitable pools for a gentleman. Mr. 
Jessop the artist, who had been the 
lodger a year ago, had delighted in 
these natural baths chiselled out of the 
rocks. There was a very good lamp 
for reading, a pine-wood on one side 
of the house; and the writer, Kate Mac- 
lean, had a certificate for proficiency in 
cookery as well as an Edinburgh Uni- 
versity degree for other attainments. 
She and her sister Fiona would do all 
they conveniently could to make Mr. 
Stanham comfortable if he came. 

The letter interested and even 
wmmused John Stanham greatly. He 
wrote again, and received another re- 
ply, in which Kate Maclean promised 
not to bore him with talk about educa- 
tion—“shop,” as he had termed it— 
and begged to remain his obedient ser- 
vant. A postscript said she should 
take it for granted Auchnacour did not 
attract him unless he telegraphed an 
immediate answer to Grieg Bridge, the 
nearest office. 

“I’ve set her back up, I can see,” 
said John Stanham with a grim 
chuckle. 

He telegraphed in less than half-an- 
hour: “Expect me next Thursday.” It 
was one of his odd characteristics to 
like people who had tempers. He 
had one himself, though he kept it un- 
der lock and key. so that few suspected 
its existence. 

It was Friday morning ere he 
reached Auchnacour. He hadn't taken 
bad weather into consideration, and the 
wind and rain on the Thursday even- 
ing. when he got out of the train at In- 
verliggan, were so violent that he 
couldn't and wouldr’t face an eleven- 
mile drive in the teeth of it, even to 
keep his promise to a punctilious High- 
land schoolmarm who had given him 
such express instructions about ways 
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and means. She had asked him what 
he would like for his supper on the 
Thursday evening, and he had tele- 
graphed the simple word “chicken.” 
That ended the correspondence. 

Friday: was a bright morning, and 
Stanham was in bright spirits when 
the Inverliggan inn’s dogeart set him 
down at the schoolhouse. A pretty 
ivy-clad place, with the mountains tow- 
ering across the strath, and that pine- 
wood very black on one side. But, 
heavens! the shock it gave him to see 
about thirty boys and girls capering 
on the green plot in front of the cot- 
tage. 

“Do you mean to say they don't have 
holidays up here?” he asked the driver. 

The driver didna ken the ways of 
Auchnacour. They were all Catholics 
in this part, he said. Maybe they had 
times of their own for work and holi- 
days differing from the times of other 
districts. 

The children were mostly barelegged, 
and all seemed to be briefly awed by 
John’s arrival. They crowded to the 
railings and watched him. Two or 
three of the boys had green tartan 
petticoats. As for the girls, never in 
Great Britain had he seen such black- 
haired little gipsies. 

And then Kate Maclean came to him 
—a black-haired, determined little abo- 
riginal Celt herself, all in white, save 
for a rowanberry-red bow at her neck. 
“You are the gentleman, I suppose?” 
she said. 

John smiled and supposed he was. 
“You don’t exactly have regiments of 
strange gentlemen, Miss—or Mrs.— 
Maclean, I venture to think?” he added. 

‘Och, no, not at all,” said she. “But 
we were looking for you last night. 
We sat up until one o’clock, Mr. Stan- 
ham. Not that it matters indeed. 
But please to come in.” 

She gave him about five minutes, in- 
troduced him to her sister Fiona, and 
then went to the door, clapped her 
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hands, the children fluttered into school 
like poultry to their food, and John 
had the freedom of his surroundings. 
They were very much what he had 
been prepared for, save this consid- 
erable and annoying surprise about the 
children. 

“Miss Fiona Maclean, I presume?” 
he said to the evidently younger sister; 
und then he learnt that they were both 
“Miss.” 

Fiona’s eyes were not nearly so black 
as Kate's. They were a soft brown. 
Moreover, she seemed shy, which might 
be another annoyance to him. for he 
objected to anything so unreasonable 
us shyness. 

“You'll be wanting some tea?” she 
said, and fled. 

iie unpacked, descended to find the 
teu on the table, rang and said he 
didn’t want it—and then, very ab- 
surdly, changed his mind. “It’s quite 
all right,” he said. “There's nothing 
to look so distressed about. I had cof- 
fee for breakfast only two hours ago; 
but—I will make an effort.” 

She had nothing to urge against that; 
just left him to his effort. And after- 
wards he took his stick, climbed off 
into the hills, got caught in a mist, lost 
himself, and was exceedingly fortunate 
to strike the strath at nightfall, and 
au thatched cottage which provided him 
with a barelegged lassie as guide back 
to the schoolhouse. The lassie’s name 
was Dodds. It is important to men- 
tion only because of the calf Fergus, 
which three weeks later her father, 
Alec Dodds, presented to John Stan- 
ham. 

The way Kate Maclean lectured him 
that evening, even before he changed 
his clothes! 

“I'm not doubting, Mr. Stanham,” she 
said, “that you are a very clever gen- 
tleman in England—you must be to 
teach mathematics to undergraduates; 
but you have to remember here that 
you are in the Highlands. It’s not 
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very sensible, indeed, to climb about 
without a map, and with nothing in 
your pockets to eat. I should not 
have thought anybody could have been 
quite so foolish.” 

Fiona stood a little way behind her 
black-eyed sister during this reproof. 
She seemed dreadfully shy about it, 
yet eager; as if to see how far her sis- 
ter’s tongue would go in audacity, and 
how he would bear it. 

“I'm really very sorry.” said John 
Stanham. “To me it’s a joke rather 
than an event of such tragic impor- 
tance.” 

Kate Maclean then turned sharply to 
her sister. “What are you standing 
like that for, Fiona?’ she demanded. 
“Take same hot water upstairs at once 
to his room, and the foot-bath. And 
I shall give you some whiskey this 
minute, Mr. Stanham!” 

John went upstairs shaking his 
shoulders. “What an acidulated little 
virago! About thirty!” he conjectured. 
“Poor creature! No doubt tow-headed 
und barelegged children are trying to 
an ordinary brain.” And yet he didn't 
know about the “poor creature!” “Art- 
ful creature” were better. Why didn’t 
she tell him she kept a school? She 
hadn't a conscience—that was why. 

An admirable little supper was ready 
for him when he came down in a glow 
at half-past ten o'clock. Men and 
supermen! Devilled kidneys @ la some- 
thing or other, and a trout mayon- 
naise the like of which—— 

“Do you mean to tell me,” he asked 
Kate Maclean when she appeared, af- 
ter the trout, with two Highlaud mut- 
ton-cutlets, “that you feed your guests 
always in this sybaritic fashion?” 

“I don't know about sybaritic. Mr. 
Stanham,” she said; “but I like to show 
that I’m not a teacher in cookery for 
nothing. And—you are the first guest, 
as you call it, that we have had at all, 
except Mr. Jessop last year. And— 
would you mind if 1 go to bed? The 
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strawberries and custard you can per- 
haps help yourself to.” 

“Certainly,” said he; “certainly go to 
bed, Miss Maclean.” 

“And,” said she at the door, “please 
don't do such a very youthful thing 
again as to wander away like this. I 
was talking to Mr. Buchanan, Lord 
Ambleside’s ground-bailiff, about it just 
now; and he asked if you had your 
senses. ‘Och, yes,’ I said to ‘him, 
‘for the gentleman teaches mathemat- 
ics to the chosen people of Engiand, 
and mathematics is just the highest 
kind of wisdom, filtered,” if you'll ex- 
cuse my saying so, Mr. Stanham.” 

“Yes?” said John Stanham. “And 
what did he say to that?” 

Kate Maclean’s shoulders fidgeted, 
and a strange elfish smile seemed to 
astonish her lips and eyes, even as it 
ustonished John Stanham. 

“Och!” she said, “you mustn't mind 
Peter Buchanan, though he did say he 
Was sorry for the chosen people of 
England to be in such hands as that. 
Good-night to you, Mr. Stanham; after 
this I'm running away.” 

Such was John Stanham’s first day 
at Auchnacour. 


Il. 
high mathematical 
work at night. It ended about two 
o'clock, when. to match the mathe- 
matics, he turned the lamp so high 
that the glass burst like a bomb. He 
did a little more the next day after 
breakfast, until the children came 
whooping on to the green, mostly with 
sprigs of bog-myrtle in their caps or 
coats or pinned to their pinafored 
breasts. Fiona told him it was the 
birthday of Lord Ambleside, the laird, 
and that the bog-myrtle was his lord- 
ship’s family emblem. He told her 
then about the lamp. 

“Oh dear!” said she, “did you hurt 
yourself?” 

“Not at all.” he replied. 


some 


He did 


“And I'd 
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have sworn you'd have made just that 
inquiry.” 

Then Kate Maclean came in and 
spoke very differently. She wondered 
le hadn’t noticed that almost every 
drop of oil in the lamp was consumed. 
Where, moreover, was his gift of smell 
that be hadn't been poisoned by the 
odor of wick and smoke which must 
have ensued from his ridiculous treat- 
ment of the lamp? 

But it wasn't this she had come to 
say. Would he mind, she whispered, 
with more of that elfish smile, asking 
her to give the children a_half-holi- 
day, partly in his own honor and partly 
in Lord Ambleside’s? Mr. Jessop had 
coaxed two out of her, and she wanted 
so badly to visit a poor dying old man 
named Cameron three straths away to 
the south. “Would you mind. Mr. 
Staunham? Or do you, on mathemati- 
cal principles, object to holidays out 
of season?” 

John Stanham burst out laughing. 
“My dear Miss Maclean.” he said, “I 
beg of you give them a whole holiday. 
The ingenuousness of — that is to 
say. do give them a whole one. I 
was a boy myself once upon a 
time.” 

She nodded rather curtly, thanked 
him, and went away; and in two or 
three minutes all the thirty youngsters 
were at full shout outside his window. 
The higher mathematics hadn't the 
ghost of a chance against them. He 
confounded them, and sought sand- 
wiches from Fiona. Her shy smiles 
were a pleasant enough tribute to him, 
but in no degree delayed him. This 
time he took Kate’s own map. which 
she had put out for him. And from 
the summit of the Auchnacour strath’s 
southern boundary he saw a sturdy fig- 
ure in white scaling the farther side 
of the next strath—a much more seri- 
ous climb, with black crags capping its 
wall and several kinds of death hang- 
ing about, as John Stanham had al- 
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ready ascertained less than a day ago. 
He sat and watched her. 

“She said three straths, 
mistaken!” he murmured. 
got to come back, whatever 
weather! H'm!” 

His colleagues at the university 
knew that when he said “H’m!” in 
that tone he was on the brink of a good 
achievement or even a discovery. 

Be that as it might, he sat long in 
the unwonted sunshine, anl only when 
he bestirred himself realized that he 
had been sitting on wet moss for a 
long time. And then he made man- 
fully for the strath beyond, and the 
strath beyond that also. But rain and 
mist came on, and he did not reach the 
third strath, in which Roderick Cam- 
eron lay dying. with the black-haired 
little teacher helping him in this last 
solemn stress of his hard, humdrum 
life. John Stanham turned tail be- 
fore the mist and rain, and was glad 
to reach the schoolhouse and Fiona’s 
gentle, blushing solicitudes with no 
worse trouble of his own than a barked 
shin due to a slippery rock. 

“Do you not feel anxious about your 
sister, out there in such weather?” he 
asked Fiona, whose brown eyes were 
distinctly agreeable to behold. 

“No,” said Fiona; “no 
Nothing ever hurts Kate. She govs 
wherever she pleases, and she will 
have her own way. Mr. Stanham. 
There’s no one like her. and I often 
wish I was only one-half as clever 
as she is!” 

There was perhaps nothing in the 
world John Stanham liked less than 
to hear anybody's virtues belauded in 
the superlative degree. His knowl- 
edge of human nature was so profound 
that he couldn't possibly believe in 
such extravagance. 

“Rubbish!” he said. “A woman 
isn’t sent into the world to be clever. 
Remember that, Miss Fiona. By the 
way, what a charming name Fiona is! 


unless I'm 
“And she's 
the 


indeed! 
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It suits you! There! I’d better get 
ready for dinner.” 

Though blushes became Fiona quite 
exceptionally, he didn’t, somehow, care 
to be associated with their genesis. 
When he praised her name they came 
to her cheeks like Jacks-out-of-boxes at 
a touch. He hoped she didn’t catch 
that other inferential compliment. 
Paying compliments was quite foreign 
to his nature. Indeed, when he came 
to think of it, he, couldn't remember 
when he had ever paid one before. 

Kate Maclean returned, all sodden 
and weary, about nine o’clock. ‘“Rode- 
rick Cameron is dead, poor fellow!” she 
said when he stepped to the door at 
the sound of her feet. “I'm so glad 
you asked for that half-holiday to-day, 
Mr. Stanham! He was quite happy 
with me at the last.” 

“I—don’t wonder,” said John Stan- 
ham, and then he retreated to his 
hearth, on which a fire of mingled 
peats, coals, and pinewood burned 
cheerily. That was his second com- 
pliment paid in one day. 

After that his vacation at Auchna- 
cour seemed to fly. He got used to 
the children, even their horrible chant 
of “Twice two are four, twice three 
ure six, twice four are eight,” up to 
“twice ten,” and so on. He obtained 
for them a second half-holiday on an 
occasion when it suited Kate Maclean 
to walk into Grieg Bridge and talk to 
the doctor about Agnes Fletcher, a 
child with a cough and a failing appe- 
tite. 

The school urchins assembled in a 
huddle outside his parlor window and 
sang “God save the King!” in grati- 
tude for this second pleasure. He bore 
it very well, though it brought col- 
lapse upon a very fine and coherent 
thread of higher mathematical thought. 
And he went out afterwards and cast 
coppers into their midst, and laughed 
himself rather hoarse in the endeavor 
to inform Kate Maclean, who stood 
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hear with her hands on her sides (like 
a Wwasherwoman), that if he had had 
royal Guelphic blood in his veins he 
would doubtless have appreciated the 
anthem still more. 

Kate Maclean improved upon 
quaintance—improved out of all like- 
ness to the person he had believed her 
at first to be. That elfish, rather gip- 
syish, smile of hers grew to be quite 
as pleasant as the heather crimson on 
the hills. And how she did look after 
him! The surprise delicacies with 
which his dinner-table greeted him 
after wet days in the mountains. 
And the quiet flattering, yet honest, 
way in which she thanked him when 
he gave her shillings and half-crowns 
for certain of the crofters, about whose 
hardships (and pig-headed heroism) 
she never tired of telling him. 

It was in the last week of his time 
that Alee Dodds insisted on giving 
him the mustard-colored calf with the 
white blaze on its forehead. He hap- 
pened to be passing Dodds’s cottage, 
with the roof half thatch and half gal- 
vanized-iron, and obliged Kate Mac- 
lean by taking the letter which the 
post-girl had left at the schoolhouse for 
her to take to the out-of-the-way 
Dodds. 

“It's from Canada, Mr. Stanham,” 
said the teacher, “and I know it’s news 
of some kind. He has been waiting 
for this Canada letter for a dreary long 
time. He has a brother there who 
has done miracles in farming, and 
there’s some talk about his going out 
with all the family. Will you think 
him very rude if he asks you to read 
it to him?’ 

“Och no!” said he with a laugh. 

Then she laughed too, in that pretty, 
elfish manner; for she knew his “Och!” 
was just well-meant mockery of her 
own many “Ochs!” at all times. 

John Stanham read the letter to Alec 
Dodds, his very untidy wife, and a 
squealing baby. He read it with a 


ac- 
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composed devotion to good works 
which, though he didn’t know it, was 
the result of association with Kate 
Maclean herself. 

There was a draft on London for five 
hundred pounds in the letter. Alec 
and his little lot were all to take ship 
for Montreal, where the rich brother 
and uncle would meet them and trans- 
port them to a life of luxury. Silver 
had been discovered on his lands, and 
he had tons of money, he said. Alec 
might begin by giving away all his 
poor trifies of property to his neighbors. 

Tears of happiness were the result 
of the letter. The baby cried like its 
parents. John Stanham told them not 
to be such fools, and that there was 
nothing to cry about. 

And the next day Murdock Dodds, 
one of the children, came to school 
leading the calf, which was a present 
to “the gentleman” for his kindness in 
being the interpreter of such happy 
news. The whole school and its 
teacher were in raptures about the 
ealf’s fate. John Stanham wasn’t 
down to breakfast at the time, and 
when he did come down Fiona first 
explained about the quadruped, and 
then Kate Maclean rushed in from a 
geography lesson to explain further. 

“I won't have it,” said John Stan- 
ham. 

“Ock! but you'll be insulting a High- 
lander’s most sacred feelings of pride 
if you refuse it,” said Kate Maclean. 
“Of course you will take it!” 

“Honor bright! I must?” he asked. 

“You most surely must,” she replied. 

“Then,” said he, with an inspiration 
that warmed him more than anything 
he had ever done in the higher mathe- 
matics, “if I can’t get out of it, may 
I—will you—that is, you must keep it 
for me. Keep it until it grows into a 
cow, Miss Maclean, and next year 
when I come again I'll drink its milk.” 

Kate Maclean ¢miled and nodded. 

“Yes,” she said softly, “that will be 
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a very nice bargain, though | do not 
think it will be ready to milk quite so 
soon as that. And I shall take care 
of it and feed it on my meadow as if 
it were my own little beastie.” 

“Amen!” said John Stanham gaily. 
He insisted on shaking hands upon the 
understanding. 

Then Kate Maclean rushed back to 
the broken geography lesson, and Fi- 
ona brought in the eggs @ lempereur, 
which her sister had prepared before 
going into school. 

When John Stanham’s time at Auch- 
nacour ended he got sadly into the car- 
riage sent from Inverliggan. The 
children stood respectfully outside to 
see him go, and, with their hands be- 
hind their backs, sang “Auld Lang- 
syne” in a way that affected him re- 
markebly. 

“I shall come back—as truly as I 
live!” he said to Kate Maclean, whose 
dark eyes were for once sad. 

“Och! I hope so,” she said. 
course you will not.” 

He pointed to the 
meadow. 

“There's my surety,” said he. “And 
so good-bye, and God bless you, Kate 
Maclean.” 

She was the first person he had 
blessed like that by word of mouth 
since his mother’s death. Upon re- 
flection, he scarcely understood his im- 
pulsiveness. Indeed, it bothered him. 
There were times, in Oxford aguain, 
when he recalled it as if it were an 
indiscretion only one degree from a 
crime. There it was, however, a very 
firm memory in him. 


“But of 


the 


ealf in 


III. 

It was a trying winter for John 
Stanham, the more trying because he 
made so little headway with the par- 
ticular mathematical work to which he 
had consecrated himself. His col- 
leagues at the university couldn't un- 
derstand him. Since the long vaca- 
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tion he had been a different man in 
several ways. A certain consideration 
for otbers appeared in him which 
seemed at first as incompatible with 
his character as the writing of poetry. 
Also, his previously smooth brow 
gained a couple of wrinkles which, he 
confessed it frankly, had nothing to 
do with mathematics. 

He broyght back from the Highlands 
«x habit of taking long walks in all 
weathers, and it was this which event- 
ually made the winter act upon him 
He caught a cold, and then 
another and another. They were, of 
course, all the same cold, challenging 
him afresh when he reckoned, or did 
not trouble to reckon, that he had got 
rid of it. 

But in one respect the winter was 
not trying to him. At intervals he 
wrote to Auchnacour, and at intervals 
Kate Malcean replied. The calf Fer- 
gus Was a splendid pretext for the cor- 
respondence, if he needed a_ pretext. 
The fact is he at times realized that it 
was quite essential to have a pretext. 

The winter in Auchnacour was un- 
usually coarse. Partly in fun and 
partly because it was true, Kate Mac- 
lean wrote in one letter that it would 
be wise to send Fergus to Inverness 
and sell it; for it was a bull-calf after 
all, and it showed, as the Auchnacour 
teacher said, what unpractical persons 
they both were to have discussed its 
milk of the future. There was very 
little hay for it, and no turnips. Snow 
was thick everywhere. 

This question of Fergus’s food was 
an enduring topic for John Stanham 
to write about up to the middle of 
March. He sent postal-orders for its 
board. Kate Maclean returned the 
first two; but they had the journey for 
nothing, and subsequently she Kept 
them, saying they would go towards 
the expense of his board and lodgings 
if he really did revisit Auchnacour. 
He said she was to indulge the calf 


severely. 
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with all the luxuries that were good for 
iis time of life. 

January brought him some news that 
interested him very much. He was in 
u London lodging-house near the Brit- 
ish Museum for the Christmas vaca- 
tion, this being about his nearest avail- 
able approach to a home of his own 
when away from the university. He 
Was extraordinarily short of relations, 
und those he had he didn’t care much 
for. 

The news was of course from Auch- 
nacour. Fiona Maclean was going to 
marry a son of Lord Ambleside’s local 
factor. Her sister hoped it was all 
for the best. From the worldly point 
of view it was a very fine match, but 
it was as great a surprise to her us 
she thought it would be to John Stan- 
ham. James Cameron, the said suitor, 
had fallen in love with Fiona in a sin- 
gle day, and he was in the most des- 
perate haste to make her his wife. 

“I shall be alone with Fergus, the 
poultry, and my own dear school- 
bairns as soon as Lent is over,” wrote 
Kate Maclean. She hinted also at a 
serious consequence of her bereave- 
ment. She might leave Auchnacour 
for a town; and, in any case, there was 
now the fear that she could not hope 
to receive John if the improbable hap- 
pened and he sought to return to Auch- 
nacour. 

The higher mathematics went all to 
pieces after this intelligence. John 
scoffed vigorously at the triviality of 
the brown-eyed Fiona’s charms and 
character. He pitied the factor’s son, 
and now and then anathematized both 
him and his prospective bride. 

His three succeeding letters to Kate 
Maclean were curiously impetuous in 
tone. Couldn't she persuade Fiona not 
to be in such a hurry to wed? And if 
she couldn't, she was to make up her 
mind to stay at Auchnacour at any rate 
until August. Perhaps he would even 
run up at Easter—to see the calf. 
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It was shortly after the last of these 
three letters that his cold got quite the 
upper hand of him. It déveloped into 
pneumonia, and it was in a nursing- 
home that he fought his battle with 
death. A hard fight it was, with much 
delirium; and for nearly a month the 
world was of no importance to him. 
Brain-trouble of an unusual kind com- 
plicated the pneumonia, due of course 
to his intense affection for the higher 
mathematics. 

Indeed, April was well advanced be- 
fore he opened his eyes sanely to his 
environment and—Kate Maclean! This 
was the extraordinary thing. 

“Hallo!” he whispered the first time 
his eyes looked consciously into hers; 
“so I’m back, am I?’ 

She put her fingers to her lip with 
exquisite tenderness in her dark eyes. 
“You are not well enough to talk,” she 
said. “But you are going on beauti- 
fully.” 

He could only stare in answer to 
that, and away she drifted. 

Then in came the doctor and a nurse- 
person, and he frowned -wearily at 
them both. “I don't follow you,” he 
said when the doctor had rejoiced and 
rubbed his hands. “What brings you 
all in the Highlands?” 

Smiling as if he were still very grati- 
fied, and pardonably amused besides, 
the doctor signalled to the nurse to go; 
and then, sitting by the bedside, he ex- 
pounded the situation to his patient. 

“I don’t want you to nourish an hal- 
lucination, Mr. Stanham,” he = said. 
“You have had a grave illness, but the 
corner is now turned. You talked so 
violently about a—a certain young lady 
that really I didn’t see any course open 
to me except to communicate with her. 
Very fortunately she was able to come, 
and she is here, as you see. She has 
done great things for you. Circum- 
stances made it quite convenient for 
her to come; and, candidly, I think you 
owe your life to her as much as to 
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Providence, myself, and your rather 
better than average constitution.” 

“Good heavens!” gasped Johu Stan- 
ham when he grasped this. 

“A most interesting young lady. Miss 
Maclean!” commented the doctor 
blandly, feeling his chin as if he were 
not altogether satisfied with his shave 
that morning. “Your—er—attachment 
was, if I may say so, a great aston- 
ishment to many of your friends here; 
but I venture to congratulate you, Mr. 
Stanham.” 

“You mean to say,” said John Stan- 
ham, with sudden brightening of his 
eyes, “that my foolish brain has been 
exposing its secrets in this fashion? 
And—she knows?” 

“Why, yes, to be sure. A certain 
young gentleman named Fergus has 
also been much on your tongue. How- 
ever, nothing remains now but to get 
you convalescent. I'm delighted with 
your progress.” 

With his eyes brighter still, John 
Stanham put a thin hand ou the doc- 
tor’s knee. 

“IT say.” be whispered, “I wish you'd 
just bring Miss Maclean, there's a good 
fellow. I want to say something to 
her while the iron’s hot—while I'm still 
sensible, that is.” 

The doctor consented on condition 
that he limited his further conversation 
to a five minutes’ effort. 

“All right,” said John Stanhanm. 

He lay with his eyes shut until she 
came, and, thus lying, chuckled two or 
three times. 

“Ah!” he sighed when she entered 
looking very business-like and con- 
tented. “Sit down, there's a dear girl. 
And, first of all, how’s the calf?” 

“Och!” said she, “don’t bother your 
poor head about the calf. It is very 
well, and so fat.” 

“That's good. And now, 
married, I suppose?” ; 

“Yes, Fiona is married, and I do trust 
will be very happy.” 


Fiona is 
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“So dol. And last, yourseif? How 
in the nume of common-sense could 
you quit your work to—to come down 
here?’ 

“Och!” said she, with that matchless 
smile of hers, ‘that is nothing at all. 
1 am no longer the Auchnacour teacher. 
I said I should not stay there when 
Fiona went. I am going to be a very 
fine cook in a large hotel when you 
don’t want me any longer. And that 
will be quite soon now. The salary is 
absurd—more than. a hundred pounds 
a year. But—if you knew what a 
pleasure it has been to me to be on the 
side of the angels in helping you in 
your trouble!” 

“H’m!” said John Stanham. “That’s 
the Kate Maclean I knew last year, 
all over. But you think, I shan’t 
want you when I’m well? You think 
that it’s been just the delirium of a 
jackass—my brainless chatter about 
you. Nothing of the kind. Let me 
whisper something in your ear, Kate— 
quite close—then I'll go to sleep again. 
I feel I want to, afterwards.” 

“You wish it?” she asked, looking 
anxious, yet soberly proud. 

» “I wish to be obeyed.” 
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“Och, very well, then.” she said, 
bending over him. 

And then he kissed her. 

The ex-teacher of Auchnacour stood 
still for several seconds looking down 
at John Stanham wistfully. 

“If I didn’t think you might do some 
such foolish thing!” she said. “But 
you will be wiser when you are well.” 

“Will I?” said he. “Somehow, I 
think you love me.” 

“That has nothing to do with it.” 

“Has it not? You're about the only 
person on this earth who loves me, and 
I'm to let you trot off as soon as I'm 
fit enough to realize how impossible life 
is without some one to love and be 
loved by? Well, I won't. Kiss me, 
Kate. And consider it settled. I’m 
much too spent for argument.” 

She looked down at him again for 
several seconds, and then slowly bent 
and kissed him. 

“May the Holy Mother make me 
worthy of it!’ she whispered prayer- 
fully. 

Then she stole from the room, and 
presently John Stanham was asleep 
with a smile on his lips. 

C. Edwardes. 





THE DARWIN-WALLACE CELEBRATION. 


Special interest attaches to the meet- 
ing of the Linnean Society of London 
held yesterday to celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the great joint commu- 
nication by Charies Darwin and Alfred 
Russel Wallace on the variation of spe- 
cies under natural selection. For al- 
though Darwin passed away in 1882, 
Dr. Wallace was present to receive 
the special medal of the society—re- 
ceiving back what is his own, as the 
President happily put it—while the 


veteran Sir Joseph Hooker also took 
part in the proceedings and related 
how Darwin had communicated to him 


his great idea long before Dr. Wallace 
independently thought it out, and what 
trouble he had to prevent Darwin from 
incontinently abandoning all claim to 
originality. Both men were entirely 
original, and all the world knows how 
generously each discoverer strove to 
secure full recognition for the claims 
of the other. It would be better for 
science and for the world if the ex- 
ample they set in that respect were as 
much regarded as the theory they 
jointly promulgated. Their treatment 
of one another's claims is a standing 
rebuke to the mean jealousies that too 
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often disfigure scientific intercourse at 
the present day, and to the eager desire 
to secure priority which frequently 
leads to the publication of crude con- 
ceptions and dubious results. Per- 
haps the most interesting thing in the 
proceedings of yesterday was the ac- 
count given by Dr. Wallace of the 
manner in which both he and Darwin 
arrived at an illuminating idea, and 
of the different procedure followed by 
the two discoverers. With charming 
modesty Dr. Wallace declared that 
only a singular piece of good luck 
gave him any share whatever in the 
discovery. Darwin had hit upon it 
twenty years earlier, and communi- 
cated it in confidence to one or two 
particular friends. But he would not 
publish his idea until he had accumu- 
lated a great store of observations and 
had pondered deeply upon them. It 
was only after twenty years of labor 
that he thought his idea sufficiently 
buttressed by facts to be laid before 
the scientific world. Had he been less 
leisurely and less conscientious he 
would have stood alone as the author 
of a generalization which has pro- 
foundly modified scientific thought not 
only in his own department of science, 
but in all departments. Dr. Wallace, 
as he tells us, had the flash of insight, 
thought the thing out in a few hours, 
wrote it down with such applications 
and developments as occurred to him, 
and sent it off to Darwin, all within a 
week. He says he was a young man 
in a hurry; but, applying his own 
method of looking for causes, we should 
say that for him, occupied with other 
work in the far-off Celebes, it was as 
natural to do what he did as it was for 
Darwin in his settled life at home to 
wait for verification before giving his 
idea to the world. The junior discov- 
erer did not rush into print. He sent 
his essay to Darwin as a fellow-worker 
in the same field. 

The joint ‘communication did not at 
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the moment produce any remarkable 
effect, “the subject being too novel and 
too ominous for the old school to enter 
the lists before armoring.” But the 
heated and long-continued controversy 
that followed made ample amends for 
any lack of excitement at the begin- 
ning. How heated that controversy 
was, and how it raged throughout the 
entire field of thought, cannot perhaps 
be easily realized except by those who 
are specially conversant with the sub- 
ject, or are old enough to remember. 
In the popular mind Darwin's special 
work became identified with evolution, 
and the two things together seemed to 
a great part of the population of this 
country to strike at the root of every- 
thing they had been accustomed to re- 
vere. Nor can it be said that much 
was done to conciliate by some of the 
most conspicuous supporters of the new 
doctrine. They adopted a highly mili- 
tant attitude and appeared to revel in 
putting their views in the most start- 
ling and uncompromising forms they 
could devise. The explanation is 
probably in part that they, like their 
opponents, entertained exaggerated 
conceptions of the scope of the ideas 
they espoused. There is even some 
trace of that exaggeration in the re- 
mark of the President at yesterday's 
meeting, that it is not easy to con- 
ceive the possibility in the future of 
any revolution of biological thought so 
momentous as that started by Darwin 
and Wallace. It is not a matter of le- 
gitimate complaint that the scope and 
permanence of a new generalization is 
exaggerated. No generalization is 
final, and its value lies precisely in the 
stimulus it gives to the intelligence of 
its day. It supplies a new point of 
view, it sets men thinking on new 
lines, it leads to the attack of problems 
in new ways. Men are properly grate- 


ful for this substantial assistance, and 
improperly angry with those who do 
For a time they 


not gladly accept it. 
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believe that they have actually reached 
a final solution, and that the long- 
sought key to the mysteries of nature 
is at last in their hands. - Hence there 
is heat, and enthusiasm, and intense 
mental activity, and exaggerated no- 
tions about the nullity of all that went 
before and the splendor of the new 
conceptions. There is no harm done, 
but a great deal of benefit reaped from 
the troubling of the waters. 

The Darwinian ideas are not final 
any more than their predecessors, nor 
will any of the successors that are 
bound to come prove final. In fact, it 
would be a bad day for the human race 
if finality were reached, for it would 
mean the extinction of intellectual life. 
The Darwinian conceptions have done 
their work, and it bas been a valuable 
work, but no one who surveys the in- 
tellectual field to-day can imagine that 
they fill the human mind with the com- 
plete satisfaction that they once in- 
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spired. There are many attempts to 

get beyond them and to find the ex- 

planation of what they do not explain. 

Suime day these will issue in a new 

generalization which will ouce more 

give us a fresh start, and no doubt once 
more create in many minds the illu- 
sion that at last we have the key. All 
these steps are to be gratefully taken, 
although each seems fated to cause 
much pain on the one hand and a good 
deal of premature exultation on the 
other. None of them, however, alters 
the standing necessities of human na- 
ture or affects more than the external 
guise of the root ideas which some 
suppose in danger of being swept 

away. ‘Tennyson expressed at once a 

serener faith and a truer scientific at- 

titude— 

Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be, 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 

And Thou, O Lord, art more than they, 
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The tercentenary of the year of Mil- 
ton’s birth, which is being celebrated 
at Cambridge by an Exhibition of por- 
traits and manuscripts, to be followed 
later by a performance of Comus, sug- 
gests, after the manner of anniversa- 
ries, some questionings as to the value 
of Milton’s achievement and his place 
in the history of letters. That his 
place is a very high one no lover of 
poetry to-day would wish to dispute, 
for never has Milton’s fame been more 
assured or more widely recognized than 
at the present moment. But if the 
quantity of his merit can admit of no 
doubt whatever, its quality is not quite 
so easy to decide upon. In more ways 
than one Milton’s genius presents diffi- 
culties and contradictions to the critic 
who attempts to sum up in a single 
judgment the nature of bis work as a 


whole. To the world at large he 
stunds out as before all things the poet 
of sublimity, of austere and awful 
grandeur, walking in a noble severity 
among the highest places of art. But 
if we open his pages, we are struck by 
au very different impression; we wre 
overwhelmed by a flowing river of en- 
chanting sound, by a mass of words. 
which seem to be there for no other 
reason than because they are beautiful, 
und we begin to feel that the real fas- 
cination of poetry such as this is sim- 
ply the fascination of rhetoric. Tradi- 
tionally, Milton is the greatest of re- 
ligious poets, and that fundamentally 
the temper of his mind was profoundly 
religious it is impossible to doubt. Yet 
the part of bis work which has least 
withstood the assaults of time—which 
ix most obviously and certainly out of 
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date at the present day—is his theol- 
ogy, while his highest claim to immor- 
tality rests upon the amazing splendor 
and the imperishable glamor with 
which he has invested the ministers of 
vice. It is, however, easy to perceive 
one common element in all these con- 
flicting qualities—one characteristic 
which, from the beginning to the end 
of his poetic career, never deserted 
Milton—his noble and passionate love 
of art. He is the supreme artist of 
our race; that, surely, must be the first 
and the last word in any appreciation 
of the author of “Paradise Lost.” And 
it is precisely from this point of view 
that Milton may be most clearly con- 
trasted with the only figure in English 
literature which, without a shadow of 
a doubt, towers above hisown. Shake- 
speare was not primarily an artist, in 
the sense in which the word may be 
applied to Milton,—the sense which 
connotes a method no less than a re- 
sult. He worked as no conscientious 
artist would work, hastily and un- 
evenly; he produced a King Lear one 
day, a Timon of Athens the next; he was 
“fancy’s child.” No doubt his method 
was that best adapted to his tempera- 
ment, and it would be rash indeed to 
affirm that any other method could 
have produced a greater body of 
achievement; but it was not the method 
of the artist. Who can imagine Mil- 
ton even dreaming of writing the kind 
of stuff that it pleased Shakespeare to 
throw off in some of his careless hours? 
But the comparison becomes still more 
clearly marked if for Shakespeare we 
substitute one of the average poets of 
Milton’s youth. What a _ difference 
there is between the exquisite unforced 
lyrics of the Elizabethans and the con- 
summate songs of Comus! It is the 
difference between a wild rose and a 
rose in a garden bed. Sir Henry Wot- 
ton, who was an acute critic, noticed 
the change at once. He was “rav- 
ished,” he wrote to Milton, by “a cer- 
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tain Dorique delicacy in your Songs 
and Odes, whereunto I must plainly 
confess to have seen yet nothing paral- 
lel in our Language.” The publication 
of Comus did indeed mark an epoch in 
English literature; henceforward our 
poetry could never be the half-uncon- 
scious thing that it had been before. 
In Milton’s hands it became an elab- 
orate product, the outcome of patient 
care and infinite craft. The ideal 
poem was “not to be raised from the 
heat of youth, or the vapors of wine, 
like that which flows at waste from 
the pen of some vulgar amorist, or the 
trencher fury of a rhyming parasite, 
nor to be obtained by the invocation 
of Dame Memory and her Siren daugh- 
ters, but by devout prayer to that eter- 
nal Spirit who can enrich with all ut- 
terance and knowledge, and sends out 
his Seraphim with the hallowed fire of 
his altar to touch and purify the lips 
of whom he pleases; to this must be 
added industrious and select reading, 
steady observation, insight into all 
seemly and generous arts and affairs.” 
Such was the spirit which went to the 
making of “Paradise Lost.” 

It is the artist that appears most 
distinctly in what is perhaps the most 
sympathetic of the many portraits now 
gathered together at the Memorial Ex- 
hibition at Christ’s College,—the 
charming presentment of Milton as a 
young man, which usually hangs in 
the College Hall, and a reproduction 
of which is to be found in the inter- 
esting catalogue of the collection (“Mil- 
ton Tercentenary: the Portraits, Prints, 
and Writings of John Milton, Exhibited 
at Christ’s College, 1908”). The au- 
thenticity of the picture is merely tra- 
ditional; but it is impossible to believe 
that the beautiful oval face with the 
great eyes and the arched nose and the 
long hair could have belonged to any 
save a poet, or to any poet save John 
Milton. There is a curious delicacy, 
an aristocratic refinement, about these 
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fascinating features which inevitably 
put one in mind of Milton’s own ac- 
count of that “certain niceness of na- 
ture, an honest haughtiness and self- 
esteem either of what I was or what 
I might be,” which, he says, kept him 
above the “low descents of mind” 
when he was a young man. The ex- 
pression of the countenance is full of 
the exclusiveness and of the preciosity 
of a youthful artist who has just be- 
gun to recognize his own high worth; 
but there is more in it than that. 
There is a dreamy sensuousness in the 
eyes and in the full lips which betrays 
the author of the lovely and delicious 
cadences of “L’Allegro’” and the “Ar- 
cades” and “Lycidas.” That, in spite 
of his Puritanism, there was a strain 
in Milton of what might almost be 
called paganism, no reader of his works 
can doubt. His well-known observa- 


tion upon the chief attributes of 
poetry—that it is simple, sensuous, and 
passionate—is in itself an indication of 


this, and his poems show clearly enough 
that the definition was by no means 
a random one. The truth is, it would 
be difficult to name a poet who was 
more completely occupied with the 
“sensuous” side of things,—the side, 
that is to say, which appeals directly to 
the senses. He has none of the intel- 
lectual subtlety of Donne, none of the 
psychological intensity of Pope, none 
of the spiritual tenderness of Words- 
worth; his merits depend almost en- 
tirely upon a faculty of lofty and 
grandiose vision coupled with a com- 
plete mastery of the resources of ver- 
bal sound. His imagination, within its 
own province, was supreme; but it was, 
so to speak, a material imagination, 
perpetually concerned with objects 
which, however vast and however 
splendid, still remained objects of 
sense. Between his imagination and 
that of Shakespeare, with its lightning 
flashes into the heart of man and the 
mystery of the universe, what a gulf 
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is fixed! Perhaps the most remarka- 
ble fact about Milton’s genius is that 
he never allowed his “sensuousness” 
to get the better of his art. It is cer- 
tain that he realized the danger, for, 
alike in his earliest work and in his 
latest, in Comus as in Samson, there are 
traces of an inward struggle, of an ef- 
fort to shake off the thraldom of physi- 
cal beauty, of a determination to wor- 
ship only the highest and the best. 
“Yet beauty, though injurious, hath 
strange power,” exclaim the Chorus in 
Samson after the departure of Dalila, 
and the phrase might be taken as a 
summary of the curious conflict of 
ideals which finds its synthesis in Mil- 
ton’s art. 

Underlying and supporting his artis- 
tic consciousness there was, of course, 
that force of character which makes 
Milton so striking and eminent a fig- 
ure in the history, not only of litera- 
ture, but of the world. The high de- 
termination with which at the begin- 
ning of his career he set out to accom- 
plish a task of superhuman difficulty, 
and the triumphant success which 
crowned the guiding resolution of his 
life,—these are things for which it is 
difficult to find a parallel, and which, 
when one reflects upon them, seem 
more thrilling than the strangest ro- 
mance. Yet the moral qualities that 
enabled him to achieve so much 
brought with them another character- 
istic of a less pleasant nature—a char- 
acteristic which is the chief cause of 
the often-expressed dislike of Milton as 
a man—his lack of humor. If he had 
taken himself less seriously, perhaps 
he would never have written “Paradise 
Lost’; and the author of “Paradise 
Lost” no doubt had a right to take 
himself seriously; but who can help re- 
gretting that he took himself as seri- 
ously as he did? One wonders what 
Shakespeare would have said to some 
of the autobiographical references in 
Milton’s prose works. But it is un- 
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charitable to raise comparisons. We 

must, after all, take great men as we 

find them. If Milton was a con- 

firmed egotist, he was none the less the 

creator of Satan; and even his egotism, 

if we are to believe Coleridge, was 
The Spectator. 
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not without its value. “It is a sense 
of his intense egotism,” says that fine 
critic, “that gives me the greatest 
pleasure in reading Milton's works. 
The egotism of such a man is a reve- 
lation of spirit.” 





OVER-DELICACY OF SPEECH. 


What one misses in twentieth cen- 
tury English is a certain racy smack 
of the joy of living which comes from 
life in the open air. Our speech has 
no taste of Flora and the country green 
—there is about it no smell of Mother 
Earth. The age seems to affect all its 
children in the same way. Optimist 
and pessimist write and speak alike. 
Mr. Chesterton’s English is certainly 
more poetical than Mr. Bernard Shaw’s, 
but they both alike write a language 
learned from books, and not derived 
from direct contact with things. This 
language is not very robust. It is not 
the tongue of Shakespeare. With all 
Mr. Chesterton’s sympathy, for in- 
stance, with mellow Burgundy and 
old October, and his subtle insight into 
their magical effects you will hardly 
find him describing one of his charac- 
ters as “pot-valiant.” Mr. Belloc 
might, perhaps, do so. The vocabulary 
of the English spoken in polite circles 
becomes ever more and more restricted. 
Everything is “nice’—we have nice 
books, nice curates, nice cakes. Mr. 
W. J. Locke has some excellent re- 
marks somewhere about people who 
only know one adjective. Mr. Locke 
himself, by the way, is one of the few 
modern writers who write the old, out- 
door, merry, variegated English. It is 
curious to compare the talk of Shake- 
speare’s young men and boys—Court 
gallants or lackies or pages—with its 
many colored variety and vivacity of 
expression, with the talk of the young 
men of the present day, of almost any 


class, ringing the changes as they do 
on “What ho!” and “a little bit of all 
right.” 

It is, no doubt, too much to expect 
that dwellers in twentieth century 
London should talk as they talked in 
the forest of Arden. Thirty years ago, 
in hustling market towns and pleasant 
villages, people still spoke the forest 
language, the tongue of Touchstone 
aud Jaques. Borrow wrote it, Dick- 
ens wrote it, Mr. De Morgan sstill 
writes a Victorian English which is in 
great part Elizabethan. In the talk 
of the people there was then still found 
the old touch with nature, the person- 
ification of things, the intimacy with 
birds and beasts, the knowledge of the 
traditional lore about them. The crow, 
for instance, in times of drought was 
said to “cry against the rain.” The 
power was attributed to it of keeping 
the rain from the thirsty earth by its 
cries. It is curious to find in “As You 
Like It” the same power ascribed to 
the parrot. “More clamorous than a 
parrot against rain,” says Rosalind 
(Act IV., Scene 1). There is more, we 
think, in the phrase “against the rain,” 
than the dislike of the gaudy stranger 
from rainless lands to wet weather and 
gray skies. The old country sayings 
about the snail “with his house on his 
back,” and the like, are all in Shake- 
speare. He is full of the characteris- 
tics which our medieval forefathers as- 
cribed to birds and beasts. There is 
a delightful ironical proverb in the 
“Comedy of Errors,” which we have 
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never heard or met with anywhere else, 
but which must have been current in 
his day. “Fly pride, says the pea- 
cock” (Act 1V., Scene 3). This is a 
most picturesque variation of the say- 
ing about “the devil rebuking sin.” 
One finds in Shakespeare all the old 
proverbs like “it’s an ill wind that 
blows nobody good,” and the old 
phrases which at one time were used 
constantly and were always so pleas- 
ant to hear. Arthur says in “King 
John” :— 


So were I out of prison and kept sheep, 
I should be merry as the day is long. 
(Act IV., Scene 1.) 
As a child the writer remembers 
many Shakespearian phrases still sur- 
viving. “Old Father Antic” would oc- 
casionally be spoken of. He has 
heard the proverb “He doesn't know 
a hawk from a handsaw.” “He 
doesn’t know a great A from a bull's 
foot” is in the same vein. “For every 
Jack there’s a Jill” was a thoroughly 
Elizabethan bit of English. 


Our wooing doth not end like an old 
play; 
Jack hath not Jill, 


says Biron in “Love’s Labor's Lost.” 
(Act IV., Scene 1.) 

That old English, the speech of Ar- 
den, was full of similies, full of per- 
sonifications. <A crying child was “a 
little Misery,” like a personage in a 
morality play. The most graphic 
phrases were constantly used. “Like 
so many small birds at an owl” is one 
which we remember. It suggests a 
crowd of Tuscan minor poets rhyming 
spiteful sonnets against Dante. There 
is something like it in the Bible. “Mine 
heritage is to me as a speckled bird; 
the birds that are round about her are 
against her” (Jer. xii., 9). “Rich as a 
Jew” was delightfully full of medieval 


sugzestion. One never hears it now, 
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and never comes across it in print. No 
sooner do we open an old book than 
it catches the eye at once. “He’s lost 
his»tongue” is full of homely kindness 
and wide-eyed childish wonder. It 
calls up visits to farmhouses in the 
country and maiden aunts in old-fash- 
ioned towns. “To cut off one’s nose 
to spite one’s face” is an admirable 
piece of popular simile, happily still 
current. We cannot remember anything 
answering to this apt and felicitous 
phrase in any other European tongue. 
“To make mountains out of mole-hills,” 
again, one still hears very often. The 
Russian equivalent of this is very pic- 
turesque, “To make an elephant out 
of a fly.” 

The language of the present-day pul- 
pit is wearisome in the extreme. We 
hear of “privileges,” of “responsibili- 
ties,” of “problems,” of “tendencies.” 
Dr. Neale has long lain in East Grin- 
stead Churchyard, and the only living 
preacher we can think of who talks 
outdoor English is Dr. Alexander 
Whyte, of Edinburgh. “All the spiders 
in Scotland,” he will say, “had con- 
spired to weave their webs that morn- 
ing upon that hillside.’ This is the 
kind of preacher we should like to sit 
under. 

Our English at present is suffering 
from a certain anmwmic refinement. 
Does any one ever speak now of “kick- 
ing up a bobbery,” or “Dick’s delight,” 
or doing anything “quick sticks,” or 
say “it sticks in my gizzard”? The 
language of the people is sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of Board School ed- 
ucation. To-day, if one uses such a 
word as “pottle-bellied,” one feels that 
it is suspect. It smells of the faggot 
of indelicacy. A certain wholesome 
coarseness adds greatly to the vigor 
and expressiveness of a language. We 
have nothing in English like “tirer les 
vers du nez’—more’s the pity! This 
most felicitous phrase must have been 
coined in Burgundy. It smacks of the 
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wine country, and comes from a time 

before phylloxera laid waste the vines. 
It is vain to quarrel with Fate, or 

fight against the whole trend of one’s 

time. Our civilization is against all 

these things. It is a civilization with 

little leisure, not living much with out- 
The Nation. 
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door things, cut off largely from tra- 
dition. This cannot fail to influence 
the language that people speak. The 
old English was the language of the 
country; the present-day English is the 
speech of towns. 





MALAPROPISM. 


“Malapropism,” Cassell’s Dictionary 
informs us, is primarily “the misappli- 
cation of fine words.” This, however, 
seems hardly to cover the whole range 
of wordy misadventure which might 
reasonably be classified under such a 
heading. The Malaprop, as we know 
him, is not necessarily addicted to man- 
nerisms nor the would-be coiner of 
bombastic language. Nor is he always 
—like an Oxford Don of immortal 
fame—a person gifted with a trick for 
transposing the letters in certain words 
so that these are transformed into 
other words which convey a different 
meaning. The misapplication and dis- 
tortion of ideas surely represents Mala- 
propism in its most amusing and, it 
must be admitted, occasionally its 
most inconvenient form. Gaucheries 
of speech, the result either of absent- 
mindedness, of an inherent lack of 
tact, or more often of a nervous self- 
consciousness on the part of the un- 
willing offender, must be admitted un- 
der this heading. 

For the genuine Malaprop is limited 
neither by phase nor phrase; his type 
is various, his ways are devious, he 
is of no defined mental calibre. The 
Malaprop of to-day is distinguished 
only by one universal trait—he is his 
own apology; at once aggressor and 
victim, he creates an atmosphere in 
which he is himself confounded. 

Punch’s “Things one would rather 
have left unsaid,” and his sequel, 
“Things one would rather have ex- 


pressed differently,” have become clas- 
sical instances of Malapropism in its 
varied forms. From the primitive 
Malaprop who misapplies a word, to 
the more elaborate Malaprop who mis- 
upplies a sentiment, the deviation is 
slight. The pious old lady who, re- 
turning from a visit to the Zoo, an- 
nounced that she “always did enjoy a 
visit to the Theological Gardens,” or 
the servant who, describing her mas- 
ter’s last illness, explained that the 
“doctors held a consolation and found 
that it was something eternal,” are 
both instances of Malapropism in its 
simple and primitive form. The tran- 
sition from one word to another is 
natural, the confusion of ideas is ex- 
cusable—in the latter instance a dis- 
tinct sequence between the dual mis- 
statements lends to it a curious sense 
of something at once obvious and edi- 
fying. Such errors are on a level with 
tie assertion of the lady who observed 
that when she was in Italy she “saw 
so many people in the garbage of 
monks with tonsils on their heads”; or 
of that more domestic Malaprop who, 
having occasion to complain of her 
spouse being a martinet in the home- 
circle, announced that her husband was 
a “perfect marmoset in his own house”; 
while for sheer simplicity of phrase 
and conception few have surpassed 
Puneh’s delightful old dame, who, with 
a shrewd twinkle in her eye, inquires 
whether “ ‘soda-water’ should be writ- 
ten as two separate words, or if there 
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should be a syphon between them?” 

But there is a third type of Malaprop 
more complex because more bewilder- 
ingly plausible—the Malaprop whose 
observations present a false air of rea- 
sonableness. 

To this type belonged a family in 
Norwich named Herring, who, in a by- 
gone generation, were noted for the 
peculiarly inapt nature of their re- 
marks and the general confusion of 
their ideas. A Mr. Herring of the 
time of William IV was called upon to 
present a Tory petition to the Sailor 
King. The genial monarch, deeming 
that his humble subject was ill at ease, 
sought about for an agreeable topic of 
conversation to relieve the tension, and 
remarked graciously, “Ah, Mr. Herring, 
Norwich is a fine city—a very fine 
city!’ “It hev’ been!’ was Mr. Her- 
ring’s ineloquent rejoinder. 

It was this same Mr. Herring who, 
walking over the cobbles in Norwich, 
complained bitterly that ‘‘the stones of 
Norwich are so hard!” and who, on 
another occasion, announced his inten- 
tion of “building a south wall all round 
his garden.” But his chef d’wuvre in 
Malapropism was perhaps achieved 
when he used to air one of his chronic 
grievances. “It is so stupid,” he 
would complain, “the way they put 
up sign-posts about the country. One 
has either to dismount or else to ride 
round them in order to read what is 
written on the boards. Now, if they 
were only fixed on a pivot with a 
string attached so that one could pull 
them round and read them, it would be 
so much more convenient!” Could any 
suggestion be more plausible? 

Of much the same type was the man 
who, discoursing sentimentally to a 
former school-fellow on the long dura- 
tion of their affection for each other, 
remarked: “We _ started by being 
friends and ended by being contempo- 
raries!’ while the Malaprop who errs 
from sheer stupidity is known to 
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every generation. The celebrated re- 
mark of the beautiful Lady Coventry 
to George II respecting her great wish 
to witness a coronation has become a 
matter of history, and equally so the 
rejoinder of the fair Madame Talley- 
rand on being informed that the river 
upon which she was gazing was the 
Soane. “Strange!” she exclaimed. “In 
Paris we call it the Seine.” In curious 
contrast to the gaucheness or igno- 
rance which prompted suck remarks 
are the errors of what may be termed 
the educational Malaprop. No mat- 
ter to what age or country he may 
belong, he is more convincing than all 
his fellows in that his conclusions not 
only sound rational, but they ring with 
a false note of erudition which can be 
actually impressive. Take the follow- 
ing instances recently selected and 
published from certain examination 
papers: 

A diplomat is some one who puts 
true things in a better light, which 
changes them, and alters their sense. 

Fiction is the imaginary power; it 
may be founded on fact, but not nec- 
essarily the strict truth. 

A lake is a piece of water that the 
land has grown round. 

The base of a triangle is the side we 
don’t talk about. 

Rapids are pieces of water which run 
with great force down the middle of 
rivers. 

A volcano is a burning mountain 
that has a creator and throws out 
melted rocks. 

If the earth did not revolt we should 
always have equal nights and days. 

The lungs are organs of execration. 

The blood in the body is taken by 
means of tubs to the heart, and there 
detained. 

How does o differ from the nine 
other digits?—It differs in having no 
tail. 

The subjective mood is used in a 
doubtful sense. 
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How did William I put dowa the re- 
bellions of the Saxons?—He put them 
down in Domesday Book. 

Quotation: “Stored in some trousers 
house of mighty kings.” 

“Excommunication means that no 
one is to speak to some one.” 

Occasionally the sequence of ideas 
which prompted the Malapropism is 
less easy to trace. A boy was re- 
cently told to define an amphibious an- 
imal: he wrote, “An amphibilious ani- 
mal is one which cannot live on land 
and dies in the water”; did some vague 
thought of the truism that “life being 
worth living depends on the liver” sug- 
gest te his mind that an amphibilious 
animal was surely one which would 
find life insupportable under any con- 
ditions? And that other youth, who 
being given the text, “‘Take no 
thought for raiment’—explain the con- 
text in connection with our Lord’s 
teaching,” and who wrote, “This means 
don’t think too much about dress, for 
LO! there shall come unto you one in 
sheep’s clothing’; did he feel that 
where such an unbecoming costume 
was quite de mode, all superfluous van- 
ity amounted to “bad form’? 

Yet a written Malapropism, if per- 
plexing, is always preferable to one 
that is viva voce. It is in the pulpit 
or the lecture-room that Malapropism 
is apt to assume its most disconcerting 
aspect. Many and varied are the good 
stories, real or apocryphal, which are 
told under the first heading, and fortu- 
nate indeed is the clerical Malaprop, 
who, having committed an error of 
speech, remains blissfully ignorant of 
the fact, or else is not gifted with an 
inconvenient sense of humor. A vi- 
car who, recently, gave out the an- 
nouncement that “During Lent the 
Preachers will be hung in the church 
porch,” remained happily unconscious 
of any double entendre in his statement; 
though the famous Sydney Smith, with 
his irrepressible sense of the ludicrous, 
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was, it is hinted, occasionally a delib- 
erate offender. And the mirth which 
may thus be provoked in a sacred edi- 
fice or at a gathering of serious purpose 
is, admittedly, one of the most painful 
results of a verbai mishap. For the 
more keen our recognition of the of- 
fence against good taste involved by 
indulging our merriment, the stronger 
will be the hysterical impulse to give 
way toit. There is no spur to humor 
like the moral consciousness of its im- 
propriety. 

Perhaps there have been few situa- 
tions more pathetic than that of the 
man who, while staying with the pa- 
rents of his wife, was asked during 
the temporary indisposition of his 
mother-in-law whether he would read 
family prayers in the morning. Ner- 
vous, but extremely anxious to oblige, 
the victim asked what he should read. 
“Oh, just some collects,” suggested his 
host, “a few out of the Prayer-book— 
any will do—then the Lord’s Prayer— 
and conclude.” The task seemed sim- 
ple; full of the best intentions, he fol- 
lowed his instructions to the letter. 
He opened the Prayer-Book at random, . 
and read first the prayer for fine 
weather, then the prayer for rain. 
And, despite the obvious advantage 
that one of his petitions was certain of 
fulfilment, they were brought to an un- 
timely ending, for seeing the effect pro- 
duced on the assembled household, his 
father-in-law rose, and announced sol- 
emnly, “There will be no more prayers 
this morning!” 

Next to the clerical Malaprop or his 
lay helper, who are denied the indul- 
gence of amusement at their own ex- 
pense, there are few more to be pitied 
than an offender whose offence is his 
misfortune—the short-sighted Mala- 
prop. Throughout his life, the latter 
is haunted by the terror of malaprop- 
isms of omission and commission. To 
grope through existence in a mist which 
is never dispelled; to be tricked by 
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fancied. likenesses where none exist; to 
hail foes as friends, and shun friends 
as strangers; to enter a room or to de- 
sire to leave it, and not know where to 
find his hostess; to be asked at meals 
of which dish he will partake, and be 
unable to distinguish the contents of 
any; to reply to questions addressed to 
another person, because he cannot see 
upon whom is resting the glance of the 
interlocutor—these are but a few of 
the opportunities for misadventure 
which fall to the lot of this ill-starred 
offender, whose condition is more to 
be compassionated because less readily 
condoned than that of the Malaprop 
who is deaf. Many are the time-hon- 
ored tales, bearing the pitiful stamp of 
truth, which turn upon his misfor- 
tunes; yet even a conclusion arrived 
at under such disadvantages may be 
unintentionally apt. A short-sighted 
lady recently saw a carriage drive up 
to her front door. ‘ Anxious to remind 
her servant that she did not intend to 
see any visitors, she called out, “James, 
be certain you say I am not at home.” 
And James was overheard indulging in 
unseemly merriment, for the vehicle 
happened to be a hearse which had 
paused before passing on to a funeral 
a few houses off. 

Yet is it in the lower ranks of life 
that the Malaprop is rampant. What 
mistress of a house has not suffered 
from the maiden who arrives to enter 
our service by means of a cab for 
which she expects us to disimburse an 
unreasonable sum because she has 
hired it beyond the “radiance,” who 
describes herself as “putrefied” with 
astonishment at the amount of work 
awaiting her in our establishment, who 
pronounces the dust there to be “sim- 
ply chronic,” and who remorselessly 
sends our most treasured possessions to 
join the “refuge” in the dust-bin? Yet 
she is fast being replaced by a worse 
phase of domestic Malaprop—the Mala- 
prop who insists upon exercising the 
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reasoning faculty which education has 
unfortunately bestirred. And the con- 
clusions of this Malaprop are pecul- 
iarly inconvenient in their invincible 
logic. A lady who was suffering from 
the arrival of a fresh servant, of whose 
capacities she was still ignorant, was 
expecting some friends to call, and in- 
quired anxiously from the new paragon 
whether she understood how to an- 
nounce guests. “Of course!” was the 
reply, flavored with contempt. The 
hostess waited, the door-bell rang, the 
paragon flung wide the drawing-room 
door to usher in the visitors—‘Here 
they are!’ she announced. Could any- 
thing be more sensible? The hostess 
knew whom she was expecting, the 
guests knew upon whom they were 
calling; what need to go through the 
unnecessary farce of pretending that 
either required a formal introduction 
to the other? 

Yet although this type of logical 
Malaprop is essentially modern in es- 
sence, the domestic who endeavors to 
exercise his wit to his own advantage 
has existed since the days of Gehazi. 
The Iron Duke is said to have had a 
specially decisive way of dealing with 
those whose failure to profit by their 
own cunning might lead them to be 
classed as Malaprops. At Walmer Cas- 
tle he once gave an order for his gar- 
dener to plant three hundred trees. 
The man being lazy, and thinking to 
escape the work entailed, pointed out 
to the Duke that planting so many 
trees was useless, since half of them 
would die. “Then if half will die,” 
said the Duke to the Malaprop, “plaut 
six hundred.” 

Instances abound, however, of the 
strange admixture of stupidity and cin- 
ning to be found among yokel Mala- 
props, and likewise of the shrewd 
power of observation which may be 
concealed beneath an apparent stupid- 
ity of speech. Perhaps nowhere is 
this more strikingly illustrated than 
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amongst the sturdy dwellers in the col- 
liery districts of Yorkshire. Quick of 
wit, curt of phrase, stolid in manner, 
the Yorkshireman is a ready reader of 
his fellow men, and gives expression to 
his conclusions without reticence. 
Filled with an ineradicable contempt 
for all who are not indigenous to the 
same soil as himself, he exhibits a de- 
votion which is almost servile to the 
magnate of his own village, while he 
is keenly suspicious of all so-called 
“foreigners,” in whom he is quick to 
scent any taint of snobbishness. A 
curate’s wife, not Yorkshire-born, who 
annoyed the villagers in a remote par- 
ish by her assumption of a gentility to 
which they did not consider her entitled, 
one day entered a cottage where she 
found the very unusual sight of a col- 
lier busily engaged in ironing his shirt 
for Sunday. He acknowledged her ar- 
rival characteristically by a curt nod, 
and continued his work without taking 
further notice of her presence. She 
therefore seated herself uninvited, and 
tried to promote conversation by an- 
nouncing the interesting news that her 
husband had been offered a living, and 
that he and she were about to move to 
another sphere of usefulness. She 
awaited some expression of regret. 

“Be ye?” observed her host, in an- 
swer to her news, as he ironed steadily. 

“We are sorry, of course, to leave 
you,” she added tentatively. 

“Be ye?” again rejoined her host, la- 
conically. 

“But you’ see,” she suggested, 
slightly nettled, “it will be in some 
things an agreeable change for us. 
For in that parish there are nothing 
but ladies and gentlemen.” 

Her host looked up, fixing her mo- 
mentarily with his steely glance. “I 
reckon ye'll change all that!” he ob- 
served thoughtfully, as he resumed his 
ironing. 

Equally prone to unconscious cynic- 
ism is the Yorkshire Malaprop under 
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stress of acute sorrow. Not long since 
there died one of two brothers who 
throughout life had been devoted to 
each other and inseparable comrades. 
The local squire, meeting the survivor 
immediately afterwards, remarked 
sy mpathetically— 

“So poor John is gone at last!” 

“Aye!” responded the bereaved one, 
briefly. 

“Did you see him before he died?” 

“Aye.” 

“Did he speak to you?” 

The bereaved one looked stolidly in 
front of him without moving a muscle, 
as he strove to recall the details of 
that harrowing death-bed parting. 
Then he described it. “Ah said to him, 
‘John, thou art barn’ to dee.” And he 
said ‘Aye.’ And that was joust what 
passed atween him and me.” 

Still more remarkable is one spec- 
imen of this type, perhaps little known 
to the present generation. I refer to 
a strange nondescript once familiar to 
dwellers in the North as a “Yorkshire 
Natural.” Acknowledged to be half- 
witted, and with a cast of countenance 
which confirmed this appellation, the 
“natural” was in many particulars 
more shrewd even than his sagacious 
neighbors, save that, owing to some 
peculiar kink of brain, he was still 
more destitute of the sense of fitness. 
For him neither class nor occasion has 
existence. Gifted in an exaggerated 
measure with all the rugged individual- 
ity peculiar to his native county, his 
insight into men and things was as 
profound as it was erratic, while to his 
opinions he gave expression with a 
frankness which outdistanced even the 
naiveté of his fellows. But. at oncé a 
fool and a wit, he was recognized as 
one with whom ordinary considerations 
could not weigh; he was a privileged 
being, he was Nature’s Malaprop. 

Before the levelling influence of 
school-board education, which elimi- 
nates individuality alike in the wise 
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and the foolish, his type is now almost 
as extinct as the ichthyosaurus; the 
dull-brained yokel, too, is slowly dis- 
appearing, and even his cockney coun- 
terpart has undergone a remarkable 
transformation. The man in the street 
now rarely disterts words, though he 
remains the distorter of ideas. He is, 
moreover, gifted with a caustic humor 
which makes it unwise to decide rashly 
if he holds himself to be giving utter- 
ance to a jest or to a truism. Take 
the following instance. A cabman 
driving a lady home one evening, was 
told by her that the number in a Square 
to which she directed him was the 
first house on the left-hand side. Not- 
withstanding these clear instructions, 
he made a point of entering the Square 
on the right, and thus having to drive 
all round the houses in it to reach the 
number indicated. On alighting, the 
lady inquired pointedly if he knew his 
right hand from his left. The cab- 
man reflected. “Well,” he announced 
at length, “I knowsh my right handsh 
from my left, but I don’t know the 
right handsh of the Square!” The dis- 
tinction would not bear analysis, and 
the lady retired discomfited. Was 
that cabman a wit or a Malaprop? 
Yet in the town as in the country, it 
is in dealing with foreigners that the 
true Briton shows his inherent Mala- 
propism. The other day a Frenchman 
entered an omnibus and, pausing in the 
doorway, inquired from the conductor 
—“‘Are you full?” Unfortunately, to 
the conductor the remark bore but one 
significance—“Ah, you fool!” He fol- 
lowed the unhappy Frenchman into the 
vehicle and began loudly abusing him; 
“I'll teach you to keep a civil tongue in 
your head, I will! Call me a fool, do 
yer?” and other remarks which ap- 
peared to him appropriate to the occa- 
sion, and to which the bewildered 
Frenchman kept murmuring his civil 
“Mais comment—comment?” Yet ex- 
planation to either of the two Mala- 
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props would have been futile. Finally, 
genuinely alarmed, the Frenchman left 
the omnibus, reflecting audibly on “Ces 
cochons d’Anglais!” while the voluble 
Briton was thus left master of the sit- 
uation, triumphant at having routed an 
insolent foreigner! 

India, however, with its obsequious 
natives, affords the most curious in- 
stances of Malapropism arising from 
the misuse or misapprehension of a for- 
eign tongue. The petitions of the na- 
tives to any man in authority have 
often been quoted on account of their 
truly astonishing phraseology. But 
here is a simple request from a do- 
mestic servant for a short holiday: 


Most honored Sir, 

May I beg leave to ask your honor 
for three days’ recreation in order to 
apply some contageous and bad-smell- 
ing medecin to my influential and pros- 
perous itches? 


Who, indeed, would refuse a petition 
couched in such terms? 

Moreover, not only the Indian ser- 
vant, but his master, has occasionally 
to become a self-constituted Malaprop 
in order to escape from the effects of 
domestic tyranny. It is not custom- 
ary there for one employer to write his 
opinion of a late domestic in confidence 
to a would-be future employer. He 
has to deliver the “character” into the 
hands of the domestic himself, who 
promptly goes off to the bazaar and 
has it translated for his own enlight- 
enment. Should the verdict of his 
late master prove unfavorable, he will 
not fail to find some means to show 
his wrath at such indiscreet frankness. 
Thus the dirty bits of paper represent- 
ing the “characters” of many years 
which are hawked about by the appli- 
eants for domestic service, and are 
looked upon by them as treasures, of- 
ten show amusing subterfuges resorted 
to by past employers in order to com- 
bine honesty of intention with a de- 
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sire to escape its unpleasant conse- 
quences. One native cook was seen ex- 
hibiting with supreme satisfaction the 
following verdict on his services, the 
subtlety of which his late master had 
rightly adjudged to be beyond the ca- 
pacity of the bazaar interpreter: 


This servant has been with me for 
six months. It seems much longer. 
He leaves me on account of ill-health. 
My ill-health.” 


Another native, yet more mystified 
why he failed to obtain a situation, 
carried with him a glowing description 
of his services, his virtues, his excep- 
tional value as a domestic, which had 
been duly read out to him by the inter- 
preter while he swelled with pride at 
its testimony to his merits. But in 
the corner, writ small, were a few 
words which the interpreter had con- 
cluded to be the date of the precious 
missive: “See John xviii. 40.” The 
would-be employer, seeking an explana- 
tion of this, derived illumination from 
the text—“Now, Barabbas was a rob- 
ber.” 

Yet every modern Malaprop, whether 
selfconstituted or the reverse, whether 
wit or fool, must give way before the 
Malaprop of a bygone age, who, like 
the Yorkshire Natural, combined in 
himself the attributes of both. The 
jester of former days was one to whom 
Malapropism was at once a profession 
and an honor, his most crooked 
speeches were his greatest triumph, his 
rudest strictures brought him greatest 
glory. Licensed to a liberty of speech 
denied to all others, he was by turns 
pert, witty, the utterer of home-truths, 
the privileged censor and cynic of the 
domestic circle. And few instances 
are on record where he ever paid the 
penalty of his rashness, or where his 
jests were taken as other than the 
barmless merry-making of an irrespon- 
sible being. 

In the charming little Journal of 
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Countess Francoise Kranksinska, great- 
grandmother of Victor Emmanuel, a 
curious illustration of this is given. A 
young and handsome suitor came for 
her hand, the Castillanic Kochanowski. 
Of noble birth, great attraction and 
princely fortune, he was, alas! too ar- 
dent a lover for the age in which he 
lived. Impatient to plead his cause, 
he did not, according to the rigid eti- 
quette of those days, approach the pa- 
rents of his lady by means of some 
“notable emissary” who should have 
represented his qualifications in the 
approved manner, with much ceremony 
and palaver, he dared to make his 
declaration personally to the father of 
the beautiful Countess, and received 
the brief answer—"“Sir, you will know 
our final decision soon.” That night, 
when the family and their immense 
retinue were seated at dinner, when the 
Castillanic, elegant in the bravery of 
faultless attire, was gay with false 
hopes, all present were electrified by 
seeing an ominous dish placed upon 
the table—a goose served in black 
gravy. This was the sign of a polite 
but irrevocable refusal of marriage. 
The handsome young Castillanic turned 
pale and his gaiety fled; all present 
tried to ignore the obnoxious dish, and, 
one by one, refused to partake of it. 
But when it came to the jester, the 
privileged Malaprop, he helped himself 
to it with zest, then looked at his plate 
and remarked loudly, “Well, this is 
rather a hard morsel, but still it will 
be digested!” Yet none chid him for 
the bad taste of this remark, which 
added to the public humiliation of the 
unfortunate suitor and to the embar- 
rassment of all present. He alone 
was eternally licensed to speak his 
mind; he was the King of Malaprops 
who could do no wrong. 

And while about the memory of that 
bygone merrymaker there clings the 
halo of romance and of history, shall 
we of to-day treat his modern repre- 
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sentative with less leniency? True, 

our Malaprop can be inconvenient, he 

can be tactless, embarrassing, nay, a 

very terror with his artless blunders, 
The Albany Review. 
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yet, withal, to him we owe a debt of 
gratitude, for does he not add to the 
sunshine of life, and send a ripple of 
laughter through this gray old world? 
A. M. W. Stirling. 





THE AMERICAN ELECTION. 


It is not safe to assume that, because 
Americans are now engaged in their 
quadrennial political fight, there is any- 
thing for them to fight about. A 
Presidential election does not necessa- 
rily imply issues. It was not the least 
wise of Americans who declared that 
there are no politics in “politics,” and 
in its complete freedom from any con- 
nection with public questions an Amer- 
ican election often displays a charming 
irrelevance. “Politics” there must be 
—the bustle of wire-pullers, the strata- 
gems of “bosses,” the “deals” and com- 
binations of campaign-managers, the 
whirl of primaries and nominating con- 


ventions, parades and processions and 


volubility on the stump. But politics, 
in our limited insular sense of the 
word, may or may not be mixed up in 
it. It is just a happen-so if they are, 
and no more than the unconsidered 
play of chance if they are not. In 
England we usually have a motive for 
our General Elections, some question 
to be settled, some specific policy to be 
approved or condemned; or, at the 
least, there is the conviction on the 
part of the Ins that an appeal to the 
country will result in the discomfiture 
of the Outs. In America, however, a 
Presidential election is not governed by 
issues or Congressional tactics, but 
solely by the calendar and the Consti- 
tution. Every four years an election 
there has to be, no matter whether 
there are any issues before the country 
or not. The thing is as unescapable 
and as much beyond human control as 
the course of the seasons. That is, 
perhaps, the worst of living under a 


written Constitution. It is continually 
interrupting the natural and organic de- 
velopment of politics in favor of sonie 
rigidly mathematical device of its own, 
imposed from without and treating hu- 
man affairs as though they always 
worked out with the bloodless precision 
of an algebraical formula. It is there- 
fore a mere accident if these quadren- 
nial campaigns correspond to and syn- 
chronise with any clear and vital ques- 
tion. In 1896 an election and an issue 
had the good fortune to be on the same 
spot at the same time. In 1900, 
though the election punctually put in 
its appearance, it found only the tail- 
end of an issue waiting to receive it. 
In 1904 the whole of America searched 
indefatigably for an issue and never 
found one. This year it looks as 
though they would be equally unsuc- 
cessful. 

If it were not for the Constitution 
no sane American would dream of 
plunging into a Presidential campaign 
at this moment. The effects of the 
financial crisis of last autumn are still 
severely felt; in the matter of bank- 
ruptcies the first six months of 1908 
have eclipsed all records; unemploy- 
ment obtains on a vast scale—there are 
over two million people out of work— 
and the disturbance caused by a Pres- 
idential election must make every busi- 
ness man in the country wish that it 
could be postponed, if not for ever, at 
feast for another year. Moreover no 
question has yet appeared—none, so 
far, has even been evolved—which at 
once interests the country, divides the 
two parties, and is worth the trouble 
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of a four-months’ agitation. The 
“platforms,” it is true, breathe a fiery 
antagonism. But a platform is a decla- 
ration of principles and a forecast of 
policy only in the imagination of its 
framers. In reality it is nothing more 
than a something to be hurrahed 
through a convention and forgotten 
ever afterwards. A famous American 
journal, after reviewing “with compas- 
sionate good nature” the platform 
adopted by the Republicans at Chicago, 
declared that “the one redeeming fea- 
ture of this bombastic platform lies in 
the certainty that the Democratic plat- 
form will be worse.” The full text of 
the Democratic platform has _ not 
reached England at the moment of 
writing, but enough of it is known to 
be sure that alike in its platitudes and 
its insincerities it is a worthy competi- 
tor of the Republican platform. No 
American is so politically innocent as 
to take these documents at their face 
value, or to expect that their recom- 
mendations will find their way to the 
statute-book. At the most they give 
only the vaguest idea of the policies 
that each party would pursue in office. 
Even moreover amid the whirl of de- 
nunciations it is easy to see that at the 
bottom Democrats and Republicans are 
virtually identical. The points of 
agreement in their respective platforms 
are far more numerous than the points 
of difference. On many matters of in- 
ternal policy, and on practically all of 
foreign and colonial policy, their ap- 
proximation is so close that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States might 
well be carried on for the next dozen 
years or so by unanimous consent. 
What influences, then, will play their 
part in determining the election? The 
decisive influence will, we think, be the 
general mood of the country. If it is 
still in the Radical mood it has been in 
for the last five years, Mr. Bryan may 
have a chance. It was he who initia- 
ted the policies which Mr. Roosevelt 
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was afterwards to popularize; and 
when he claims that he and his party 
are better qualified in spirit and sympa- 
thies to carry on the campaign against 
“predatory wealth” than Mr. Taft and 
the Republicans, he will find many 
thousands of Americans to believe in 
him. Another and very effective in- 
fluence will be the attitude of Labor. 
Labor in the United States is at last 
becoming class-conscious and aware of 
the strength which political organiza- 
tion and solidarity can impart. It 
suffers under a long series of disabili- 
ties and restrictions from which Eng- 
lish working-men have long since been 
relieved; and it is beginning a con- 
certed struggle for a fuller recognition 
of its rights without much reference 
to the political affiliations of its mem- 
bers in the past. This again favors 
Mr. Bryan, for the average American 
working-man, doubting, as he well 
may, the willingness of the Republican 
party, when released from Mr. Roose- 
velt’s grip, to alienate capital, believes 
at any rate in the sincerity of Mr. 
Bryan’s Radicalism, and finds the Dem- 
ocrats more inclined to reform the 
process of issuing injunctions, and to 
legalize and protect trade-unions. A 
great deal will doubtless be heard of 
the Tariff in the next four months. But 
this is an issue on which neither party 
cares to take an emphatic stand. The 
country is perfectly well aware that 
if the Republicans win they will re- 
vise the Tariff as little as they decently 
ean, and that if the Democrats win 
they will not be allowed to make any 
radical changes in the present sched- 
ules. Apart from this the careers and 
personalities of the candidates will 
probably supply the stump orators with 
the bulk of their material. Here Mr. 
Bryan is at a serious disadvantage. 
He has eloquence and the gift of arous- 
ing interest and enthusiasm. But 
these are poor qualifications by the side 
of Mr. Taft’s wide experience and tested 
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competency in affairs. Mr. Bryan in 

our judgment will make a better fight 

than he made either in 1896 or in 1900, 

but the odds against him are so enor- 
The Outlook. 
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mous that only a “landslide,” of which 
at present we see no sign, can wipe 
them out. 
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Under the attractive title ‘“Border- 
land Studies” Dr. George M. Gould 
groups a second series of miscellaneous 
addresses and essays pertaining to 
medicine and the medical profession 
and their relation to general science 
and thought. The studies cover a 
wide range of subjects and are charac- 
terized by the lucidity and force with 
which the readers of Dr. Gould’s other 
works are familiar. The book is pub- 
lished by P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 
Philadelphia. 


To Routledge’s Miniature Reference 
Library, of which E. P. Dutton & Co. 
are the American publishers, there 
have been added four tiny volumes, 
daintily printed and leather-bound: A 
Dictionary of Synonyms, by J. A. Far- 
quharson; Who Wrote That? a diction- 
ary of quotations of literary origin in 
common use, from the French, German, 
Spanish and Italian, numbering nearly 
1,600 in all, and given both in the orig- 
inal and in translation; Who’s Who in 
Fiction? a dictionary of noted names 
in English novels, tales, romances, 
poetry and the drama, by H. Swan; 
and In Praise of Books, also by Mr. 
Swan, an encheiridion for the book- 
lover, containing quotations from hun- 
dreds of famous writers in praise 
of books and reading. Each book is 
a gem in its way, and the little group 
is as attractive as it is useful. 


“The Open Window” is the name 
chosen by the “Commuter’s Wife” for 
her new book, a group of twelve short 
stories agreeably told, with Martha 
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Saunders, born Corkle, and the narra- 
tor’s father, the doctor, and other per- 
sonages familiar to her faithful read- 
ers playing chorus. Each of the suc- 
cessive tales owes its scenery to a cal- 
endar month, but this slender bond is 
all that unites them. The greater 
number are fragments of delicate com- 
edy, pleasantly original, and introduc- 
ing characters in no way startling, but 
unfamiliar even to fairly assiduous 
readers of contemporary fiction. The 
December story is such a bit of pathos 
as is all too common in the lives of the 
immigrants who come hither dreaming 
of a blending of Golconda and Eden, 
and wake to find themselves in the 
old workaday world with the home 
feeling forever lost to them. By con- 
trast, the other tales seem gay and the 
two species make a volume of rare at- 
tractiveness. The Macmillan Co. 


“Long Life and How to Attain It,” 
by Dr. Pearce Kintzing, is a simply 
written clearly phrased manual, free 
from quackery, and presenting the lat- 
est decrees of science on the subject 
of longevity. The dwelling place and 
the habitation; air and _ ventilation; 
food and nutrition; diet; the care of 
the body; disease; sleep and rest, work 
and play, the influence of the mind 
upon the body, and the prevention of 
old age is the order of the topics, an 
order so obvious that it is found in 
nearly all similar works. The dis- 
tinctive characteristics of this book are 
that it addresses its readers in the pre- 
sumption that they are generally well- 
informed, but does not deal in techni- 
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calities. Also, it is so written that it 
may be put into the hands of any 
reader or used in a school. The au- 
thor dwells at some length on the pos- 
sibility of living a century, exposing 
the fallacy of the popular theory that 
man is physically inferior to his ances- 
tors, and showing the improvements 
which he has made in his surroundings, 
diminishing and in some cases destroy- 
ing agents inimical to his health. Men 
and women desirous of living a century 
will increase their faith in the possi- 
bility of attaining their desire, and 
bring the possibility itself much nearer 
if they follow Dr. Kintzing’s excellent 
advice. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 


Between the beavers in Mayne Reid’s 
“Desert Home,” animals who exist 
merely to bring prosperity to a family 
of exiles, and those in Mr. Charles G. 
D. Roberts’s “The House in the 
Water” stretches half a century of 
time, during which the little dam- 
builder has been well-nigh extermina- 
ted in many of his ancient haunts. He 
returns to literature to find himself 
regarded with something very like ten- 
derness; with a consideration as 
strange to the white hunter of 1858 as 
it would have been to Hiawatha him- 
self; the trapper pursues him, it is true, 
but the law protects him in a measure, 
the hunter prides himself on having 
substituted the camera for the gun, 
and the white man’s general attitude 
towards him is such as fifty years ago 
would have been observed towards an 
especially gifted Indian. Thus far 
have fifty years taken man in the di- 
rection of loving bird and beast, and 
Mr. Roberts has had a very large share 
in effecting his progress. “The Heart 
of the Ancient Wood” and “That Have 
their Meat from God” opened the eyes 
of thousands to the possibilities of ani- 
mal nature, and every new book from 
his pen increases the number of con- 
verts. The beaver occupies about a 
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third of the space in the new volume 
and the rest is given to the bear and 
the moose with the lynx and wolf play- 
ing villain. One story, “Sonny and the 
Kid,” introduces a dog who acts the 
part of Gelert as nobly as “the flower 
of all his race.” Some of the pictures 
are Mr. Charles Livingston Bull's, 
whose art seems to become more ad- 
mirable with each new animal that he 
studies; the others are by Mr. Frank 
Vining Smith, whose bears and deer 
and moose reveal their nature in every 
line, but are surpassed by Sonny the 
dog, a creature to win the sympathy of 
every dog lover. The decorations and 
text illustrations are Mr. Bull's, the 
title page is rubricated and the vol- 
ume has an especially appropriate 
cover. L. C. Page & Co. 


The dust of Lady Lettice, Vi-Coun- 
tess Falkland, has lain in the tomb for 
nearly three centuries, but the little 
book bearing her name and style as its 
title, and edited by M. F. Howard, 
abounds in vitality, and as far as its 
usefulness as an incitement to good 
thoughts, words, and deeds is con- 
cerned, it might have been written yes- 
terday. This is said at the outset, be- 
cause the form of the book is so different 
from that of works now written with 
similar intentions and has been so long 
disused that cursory inspection may 
leave the reader indifferent to it or 
even averse to it. Part of the vol- 
ume entitled “The Spiritual Returns of 
Comfort and Grief” is composed of let- 
ters written by Lady Falkland to her 
chaplain, the Rey. John Duncan, asking 
his advice on matters spiritual and his 
replies. She had given her permission 
for its publication but it did not appear 
until after her death and its two edi- 
tions were sold rapidly. The chaplain 
added a brief biography, for the com- 
fort of her mother and other ladies 
who had loved her, and a third edition 
appeared in 1653, and a fourth in the 
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next century. References to the work 
are found in Antony 4 Wood's “Life of 
Lord Falkland” and in the Rev. W. H. 
Teale’s biography, and an edited ver- 
sion of the book appears in Gibbon’s 
“Eminently Pious Women,” published 
late in the eighteenth, and early in the 
nineteenth century. Such is the history 
of a little work in which one sees a 
character so shaped to holy obedience 
and resignation, so spent in charity and 
good works and pious practices that its 
every hour must have preached a ser- 
mon to those who beheld it, and every 
page describing it is a benefaction. A 
very curious portrait showing Lady 
Falkland in the closing days of her life, 
veiled, sad eyed, and with attenuated 
features, is the frontispiece of the vol- 
ume and another showing her in the 
worldly guise of happy wifehood, with 
a charming collar of cutwork and a 
bow that would be esteemed a work 
ot art in Paris, gives pleasant evidence 
that her character was rounded by 
womanly love for pretty things. This 
edition probably begins another period 
of usefulness for a story that evidently 
the world will not willingly let die. 
John Murray. Imported by E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 


Professor A. Lawrence Lowell's 
“The Government of England” is a 
work compelling respect at first sight 
by the size of its two handsome vol- 
umes, but confirming and increasing it 
with every well ordered chapter until 
it becomes clear to the reader that it 
is the great book of the season, and is 
very unlikely to be surpassed during 
the year. Criticism of such a work is 
impossible, because there is none other 
wherewith to compare it, and the 
merest outline will suffice to show its 
value to the hundreds who, searching 
vainly through books of reference, have 
longed in vain for such a guide. The 
first volume is divided into two parts, 
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“The Central Government,” and “The 
Party System,” the former occupying 
about four-fifths of its space and being 
composed of twenty-three chapters. 
The Crown, the cabinet, the ministers, 
the executive departments, the perma- 
nent civil service, the House of Com- 
mons, the House of Lords, and the 
complicated relations between each of 
these and all the others are described 
in such order and by so ingenious a 
system that each chapter seems to cast 
light on many of its successors, and one 
can easily fancy a conceited student as 
complacently flattering himself that he 
knew the subject fairly well before he 
began to read. The second part, “The 
Party System,” not only explains the 
subject at large, but descends to de- 
tails so minute that one foresees that 
the American novelist, armed with this 
book, wili regard himself as equally 
well prepared to depict British and 
American = elections. Part III de- 
scribes the local governments, a mat- 
ter to which knowledge of American 
affairs gives no clue whatsoever; educa- 
tion, in its varied forms; the Church 
and its powers; the Empire and the 
administration of its parts; and the 
courts of law, and with four chapters 
of reflections, and a brief “Conclu- 
sion,” defining the essential difference 
between American and British govern- 
ment, ends the work. Professor Low- 
ell constantly illustrates his statements 
of principles with references to actual 
occurrences briefly and clearly related, 
and he leaves no point in doubt. The 
Index seems to be excellent and is cer- 
tainly minute. The list of English 
statesmen and scholars who have aided 
the author in perfecting the book in- 
cludes the greatest names of the time, 
and is in itself a voucher for the worth 
of his performance. This is the sort of 
work which Choate meant when he 
said that only a book was immortality. 
The Macmillan Co. 





